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BOSTON, | THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1879. 





For the Companion. 
AN L’S DIFFERENCE. 

“There's the importunate widow, again.’’ 

It was a clerk in Mr. Farmer’s grocery and 
provision store who said this to another clerk. 
The two laughed, exchanged winks, and walked 
back among the barrels and boxes in the rear, 
leaving Mr. Farmer under fire. 

The grocer stood by the scales. He had a 
long order before him that he was filling for 
Mrs. Willey, who lived in the stone mansion at 
the head of Pearl Street. Her husband was 
President of the Gas Company; and so it was 
not strange that every night through the year 
her mansion blazed like Orion. 

It was Mr. Farmer’s first order from Mrs. 
Willey, and he was filling it with great care, 
giving good weight, and putting up flawless 
goods, carefully wrapped and tied. A brand- 
new basket stood beside him, in which he was 
packing the neat bundles as they were made up. 

The widow, a tall, pale woman, with a timid 
step, moved forward to the counter, and stood 
straight across from him. He lifted his eyes to 
her face, and then went on weighing out four 
pounds of citron. 

She waited. 

He kept on weighing and measuring, and do- 
ing up bundles and packing them in the new 
basket, giving no more attention to her than to 
the empty churn by which she was standing, 
and to whose dasher she was holding. The two 
clerks, back behind the Soap - boxes, peered 
around the corners of the piles, snickering. 

“Mr. Farmer,”’ the widow said, at length, “I 
have come to see about my husband's bill for 
plants furnished to your wife.” 

“T haven’t any wife, and you haven’t any 
husband,” said Mr. Farmer, with something 
like a grin. 

The coarseness of this remark caused the 
woman to catch her breath. It even sobered the 
snickering faces peering from behind the soap- 
boxes, 

The widow’s voice trembled as she answered, 
“You know, Mr. Farmer, that the plants were 
sold and delivered, and because my husband is 
dead, the more your honor should bind you to 
keep faith with his helpless ones. You know 
that the plants were delivered by your wife’s or- 
der, with the agreement that they were to be 
paid for in groceries.” 

“IT know I didn’t make any such agreement,”’ 
he said. “I wouldn’t give a pound of salt for 
all the plants you could put into this store, for 
my own use. If Mrs. Farmer made such an 
agreement, you must look to her for the grocer- 
ies. She has left my house, and taken away all 
the plants.’’ 

“That’s no reason why I should lose a just 
debt.” 

“Well, now, 
busy,” 


look here, Mrs. Wiley 
said the grocer, sharply. ‘I cannot give 
any more time to you. If you can settle with 
Mrs. Farmer, do it,—have it out with her,—but I 
forbid you coming to this store again to bother 
me. I cannot and shall not listen to you.” 

Mrs. Wiley did not reply. With eyes cast 
down, but with bright spots glowing on her 
she turned and went into the street. 
Then she pulled the veil over her face, and 
walked along towards her home, crying. 

Shortly after the plants in question had been 
delivered to Mrs. Farmer, Mr. Wiley had gone 
into the army, for it was the spring of 1861. He 
died the next fall, at Fortress Monroe, leaving 
his family poor. Small chance, therefore, had 
the woman for indulging her heartache. 

The mother cannot sit, face in hands, when 
the children arecrying for bread. Sothe second 
day after she got news of her husband’s death, 
the widow began trudging about with a few 
small bills for collection. Pitiably few and 
small they were, Mrs. Farmer’s being the larg- 
est. And now Mrs. Farmer had parted from 
her husband, and he refused to pay the bill. 
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AN L’'S DIFFERENCE. 


“What am I to do about it?’ This was Mrs. 
Wiley’s question, as she walked on with a feel- 
ing that all the world was moving away, and 
leaving her behind. 

“The bill is of such an inconvenient size,” she 
thought. “It isn’t large enough to go to law 


about, and the money is too much for me to let | 


go of lightly.” 

She found herself near Cousin Hannah’s. 
“Tll go in, and ask her what I shall do,’’ 
decided. 

She put her handkerchief under her veil, 


wiped away the tears, and had her face reason- 


ably tidied, when she presented herself and sub- 
mitted the question. 

‘Do?’ said Cousin Hannah, with prompt 
sharpness; ‘‘I’d tell him he was a pretty Chris- 
tian to cheat a dead soldier’s widow.” 

“But that won’t get me any money,”’ 
widow suggested. 

“Then,” said Cousin Hannah, in another 
spasm of promptness, ‘‘I’d publish him!”’ 

“That wouldn’t make him pay the bill.” 

“But, don’t you see, my dear, it would ease 
your mind, and that is worth a great deal to one 
in your trying circumstances.”’ 

“But you don’t know how I need money. 
There isn’t anything due from my boarders, and 
they are hinting that mince-pies would taste 
good; and it'll soon be Thanksgiving, and where 
are the turkeys and the cranberry jelly to come 
from?” 


the 


she | half cup of baking-powder, 





Mrs. Wiley gave a heavy sigh, and Cousin 
Hannah gave a heavier one. 

‘And when I opened for boarders,”’ the widow 
continued, ‘I opened with a scant two pounds 
of coffee and not five pounds of sugar. I’m out 
of both, and I owe Mrs. Selvage a bowl of sugar. 
She has already sent twice for it. Iowe you a 
quart of rice, and a lump of butter, and two ta- 
| blespoons of vanilla, and a pint of raisins, and a 
and three eggs.” 

“Excuse me, Eliza, but it’s four eggs you bor- 

rowed,” said Cousin Hannah. ‘‘Eggs are three 

bits a dozen,” she added, by way of justifying 
herself. ‘‘You remember it was four, don’t 
you?” 


“JT don’t remember but three,” said the wid- 
ow. ‘My pudding recipe calls for three, and it 
was a pudding I wanted them for.” 

‘Whether it calls for three or three hundred, 
you borrowed four eggs from me,’’ said Cousin 
Hannah; “but I’m not going to let one egg 
hatch out hard words and feelings between me 
and my own second cousin, especially when she 
looks so bewildered and lost-like as you look in 
a widow’s cap and black bombazine.”’ 

“T do feel bewildered and lost,”’ said Mrs. 
Wiley, getting to her feet. “I owe so many and 
so much, I must go along, and try to do some- 
thing.” 

She went ont of the house, hardly hearing 
Cousin Hannah’s exhortation to look on the 
bright side. 





No. 41 TEMPLE PLACE. 

“There is no bright side,’’ she said to her 
neart as she hurried along the street like one 
pursued, crying again, under her veil. 

She went around to the back door, and into 
her kitchen, wiping the tears off her face. 
There, right at the sill, she stumbled against a 
large basket, and would doubtless have fallen 
into it, face forward, but for the fact that it was 
filled and heaped with bundles. 

Whose basket was it? What were all those 
packages?—big packages, little packages, mid- 
dle-sized packages. 

She stood wondering over them. 
some; she got down by the basket and smelt of 
others. There was a rap at the She 
started like a thief. She was conscious of cov- 
eting those packages, for she had found out 
that they were groceries. Opening the door, she 
faced a delivery-man. 


She felt of 


door. 


“I've come for the basket,’’ he said. “I 
didn’t find anybody to hum, so I just set the 
basket in, till I was going back.’’ All the 


while he was speaking, he was briskly 
the packages out on the table. 

“But whose goods are these?’ 
widow. 

“Aint they yours? You're Mrs, 
you?” 

“Ves,’’ said the woman, 
they can be for me.’’ 

“Here’s the name,”’ said the man, 
her to a card tied to the basket-handle. 

She stooped down, and read on it her address, 
“Mrs. Wiley, Pearl Stiset.’’ 

“Where are the 
mem?” 

“Thev’re from Farmer’s grocery store.”’ 

The woman’s heart went up witha leap. It 
was hard not to ery for jov—not to laugh aloud 
—not to go down on her knees. She saw how it 
was; her importunity had conquered; Mr. Far- 
mer had relented, had been brought to do justly, 

“Oh yes, I understand now,” she said; ‘it's 
all right; at which assurance the man threw 
the basket over his shoulder and went out to his 
wagon. 

Then straightway there was a little 
black kneeling at the table, 
a pound package of tea. 

When the thanksgiving was ended, Mrs. 
Wiley got to her feet and began eagerly opening 
the bundles. What an _ invoice there 
There were raisins, cranberries, citron, spices, 
tea and coffee and sugar, butter, starch and 
cheese; crackers and baking-powder; dried beef 
and chocolate; almonds and eggs; corn starch, 
vanilla, castile soap, a brace of ducks, and a 
package of dessicated cocoanut; and the bill, 
$15 05. 

When all the bundles had been investigated, 
and were lying on the table, and the grateful 
woman was standing crying over them—she 
shed a good many tears in those days—her boy 
Sid came stamping in and whistling—whistling 
as though that was the only thing in the world 
he could do. Boys will whistle and seem cheer- 
ful in spite of their mothers’ debts and their 
own poor clothes, and, although Sid’s clothes 
were worn and soiled, his face was as smiling as 


laying 
asked the 


Wiley, aint 


“but I don’t think 


” 


referring 


goods from? Who sent 


figure in 
the head resting on 


was, 


a measure of apples. 

“Hurrah! What's 
up to the table, and taking a survey. 
you wet ’em, ma? Did you buy ’em on tick? 
j “Oh! my dear boy, can you believe it, that 
God has been so good as to send us all these 
| things?” 

“Why, of course I can, —when I see ’em here 
before my eyes,’’ Sid made answer. 

“And think how kind Mr. Farmer is! I 
feared he would never pay the bill your poor 
father had against Mrs. Farmer; but to-day he 
has sent me all these nice groceries, See what 
fine raisins, what large almonds!”’ 

“No, no,” said Sid, helping himself to the 
fine raisins and the large almonds, “I’m not 
going to be very grateful to Mr. M. L. Farmer 


all this?’ he cried, bolting 
“Where'd 
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asn’t done anything 


sud itisn't worth while to he 


“but first Tmust pay 
] over the neigh bor- 
Press, and Julie, and 
Luey, and we'll all go to work,”” 
Ahi! then there was a busy time! 


pitchers, teacups and tumblers, went hurrying 
corners, til] the last spoonful of “the borrowed” 


Then the six went to work at the mince-meat, 
There was the chopping of the beef toa powder; 
the chopping of the crisp apples, and of the 
sticky citron and the creamy suet; the stoning 


( : the grating of lemon peel; 
ing and measuring of spices; 


boarders had mince-pies at dinner the next day, 
while, snugly packed in crocks, was at least a 
gallon of savory mince-meat 
was time for another strait in the 
widow's affairs, board money began to come in. | 
jut never for one waking hour did she forget 
the vreat relief that was brought to her in that 
Deep down in her heart was 
gratitude towards 
And one day when she and Cousim Han- 
nah were onthe street, she asked Hannah to go 





with her into his store, that she might express 
her thanks to him. He was at the counter, near 
the door, when they entered, 

“LT have come to thank you, Mr. Farmer,” she 
said directly, ‘‘for the basket of nice groceries 
It was very kind of you, and I 
have brought you the bill for the plants re- 


“Groceries T sent you!’ 
sent vou any groceries.” 
aghast, and so was Mrs. Wiley. 

Cousin Hannah snapped out, “if you 
didn't send her groceries, you lad ought to.”’ 

a mistake; somebody has 
a horrible blunder,’ 


was going to kill himself, or somebody else. 
“He's in a fidget and perturbation,” 
Hannah commented, 
He spoke to a detiver,-man, who stood by the 
“Do let’s go before he eats us,’ 
nah said, plucking at Mrs. Wiley’s sleeve. 
Farmer was now coming back to them 
Mrs. Wiley refused to run away. 
all about the mistake,”” 
‘Those groceries were meant for Mrs 
who lives at the head of Pearl Street,’ 
“You ought to have known it 


said Cousin Hannah, “how long 
do you s’pose things last in 
at Thanksgiving time? 
ketful is there left, Cousin Wiley?” 


a boarding-house, 
How much of that bas- 


faintly answered the 
frightened woman 

“Send your delivery-wagon around for it,” 
said Cousin Hannah, getting hold of Mrs, Wi- 


They went off like constable and_ prisoner. 
At the door, Cousin Hannah turned and said,— | 
“TL advise you to make much of Mrs. Wiley’s 
receipt of the bill, for in heaven you're not 
credited with paying it 
riinst you up there, 


and will keep on 
| you stop pouting about 
that mistake and are glad of it from the very 
bottom of your heart.” 

Then the widow added, timidly, 

“Tl stop at Mrs. Willey’s, and explain that 
her goods were delivered to the wrong house, 
and it may prevent the loss of her custom to 


ply, but worked away 


Christmas, let us hope, found him a happier 
his wife had returned to him; and Mrs, 
Willey, at the head of Pearl, ordered her Christ- 
mas groceries from him 
a more humble part of Pearl Street, also gave 
him an order for Christmas 
these last he added, with his compliments, some 
nice bunches of celery, which were the cause of | 
Cousin Hannah's saying to him, in an aside,— 
“Tshouldn’t wonder, Mr. Farmer, 
wonder, at all, if that old bill is now receipted in 


Was noticed as always present at church when- 
ever Archbishop Whately preached at a chapel 
on a nobleman’s estate in Ireland. 
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because he pays an honest debt to a soldier's! gentlemen playfully took him to task for it, sup- | small buckskin pouch, in which rattled the coin | Volney sat down to the table with the boys 
but his duty, | posing it was due to the vulgar admiration of a | for Prof. Stemms’s Christmas present. He but-| unable to eat anything, so sore was her distress 


celebrity. But the man had a better reason, | toned up his coat, made some passes at his hair, | Would Jerome be so mean, such a dastard, as t: 


and was able to give it. “That isn’t it at all. | then he gathered up his books and other things, lleta poor little black boy suffer this great injus- 
! 








The Archbishop is easy to understand. There | except his purse, and went his way. tice? How could she stand by and see it?) A) 
are no fine words in him. <A fellow like me, He was scarcely gone when Volney saw Je-| yet she could make no move in the matter wit] 
now, ean follow along and take every bit of it} rome enter the room. He, too, stopped before | out betraying her own guilty attempt to deceiv: 
in.” ; | the little looking-glass, and she saw his face in| After supper, Jerome, in the quiet manne 
— | it, looking pale, and more troubled than ever. | which was becoming more and more habitual t 
A LOST PEARL. He drew a little wooden comb from his pocket, | him, handed the amount of his subscription to 
I do not know where I lost it, | and in an absent way, combed his straight black | Billy. And Volney trembled. It was exact! 
PR 2 hatin) poodanay winteptongr =p var | hair. He picked up his cap with a listless air, | the amount missed from the purse. How could 
It lies, a neglected thing. land then a swift change came over both face | Billy help marking the coincidence? 
f eee ) ad aa and manner, as in a sudden waking from a ee ne _ 
Till the grief of its loss, like an aching cross, dream, 
adhpnaiaplbasrtenancansbanene | He took the purse. Volney heard the clinking * For the Companion. 
bai aaah nh bald erin. ile of coin,—a low, muffled clinking. She surmised! A REMINISCENCE OF NAPOLEON 
ee ee usa, that he would drop the Aaa into his pocket, | Despite the fearful sufferings which he inflict 
Sunday Magazine. | ind restore it to Billy at the academy 


? s | upon their country, Napoleon is still an object of 
+o j Pathe etood there, turning it over aud over. | strange and half-superstitious admiration to th: 
He glanced around the room, and then he un-| Russians. 
tied the purse; and Volney, trembling, gasping, | The few survivors of those who stood face to fac 
behind the screen, gazing, with fascinated gaze, | with him during the terrific struggle of 1812 «2: 
as upon some ghastly spectacle, felt that she was | never weary of descanting upon the exploits of th 
looking into the secrets of a tempted soul Pahedespe one.” oe a nN _— 
Jerome took the first chance to speak to Tony. Her impulse was to cry aloud, as to one in| set att hee or — Sek Daas He tain. 
dae ” +“ S ~~ a nme | Many a white-haired invalid who creeps along th: 
“Look here, Tony,” he said, “you hand over| mortal peril, and arrest her cousin before the | ,- : f 
ae be | , 1 3ut she would tl 1 } . | Kremlin Boulevard on a summer afternoon will 
; ag : , scabies ae , ' ut s oul s betray herse! Rin: 4 , 5 
that money. Prof, Ste mms wig il 1e paid you| end. But sh b ius betray herself In brighten up at the first mention of Borodino o1 
the money quick as it was earned. 


deed, she was so filled with horror that she could | 
“Lo be sartin he did, but didn’t I subseribe it} not think intelligently. She could only hide her | the old Russian camp-song: 


For the Companion. 
A CHIMNEY-SCREEN. 
In Six CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


| Krasnoe, and begin to hum, in a thin, piping voice, 


me by Gen, S——, the oldest survivor of the ‘Mos 
cow year,’ who, as a young subaltern of artillery, 
served in Kutouzoff’s army during the whole cam 
| paign. 


right back to him to git "im a Christmas gif’?” | eyes in her trembling hands, that she might not | “Barklai de Tolli 1 Kutonzoff 
Tony looked like a martyr. witness the wretched deed to which this soul | F’ dvaynaltzatom godu morozili Frantzouzoff.” 
“Haven't you got any of the money he paid | was moving. jouw de Tolli and Kutouzoif froze the French 
you?” Jerome asked No sooner did she hear Jerome passing out of | ™ the year 12). : News 
“Aint got a pic’une to my back.” the door than, ashamed of her own guilt, and | Avery picturesque souvenir of this kind was given 
| 
| 


“Well, if you don’t get the money you owe| afraid of it, Volney came with eager haste from | 
me, you'll have something to your back, I} her hiding-place. She saw the purse on the | 
have the overseer tlog you!’ stand. She did not touch it. She would as) 

“Den de folks would foun’ out yer’s been| soon have thought of putting her hand on a! «My father,” said the veteran, “commanded the 
pickin’ cotton unbeknownst.”’ murdered body. She got on hersun-bonnet and | third battery of the Great Redoubt, which covered 

Jerome was too sadly conscious that this would | hurried off to her music-lesson, cured forever of | Our centre at Borodino; and I was beside him on 
| be the outcome, and anything seemed better! mean trickery,—realizing, with a new vividness, | he morning of the battle. 

‘than this It was bad enough to fail in meeting | that a scolding, « beating, anything, was better! “1 4s # mere boy then, not yet fourteen, and this 
his subscription,—to own, tacitly, that he had no | then a stained soul. ee eee ee “apa _ 
: bales ‘ afterwards, what a gigantic fight it really was. 
money,—but to confess that he had been work- Jerome had stopped at the little candle-stand, | ay ean camadthent-aa GE imeca cite wauiniinn. tot 
ing like a negro,—working in a sneaking way with a heart almost stultified with wretched- I pleased myself with the sight of the long blue lines 
with a negro, and that he had been victimized | ness. He had the feeling of a doomed creature. : of French infantry in the distance, with the glitter 
by a negro,—to the misguided lad,with his false | It would be but a few brief hours before all the’ of the bayonets running along them like foam on the 
| pride, no humiliation could exceed this. He felt | school would know that he had failed to meet crest of a wave. 

that he could not proceed against Tony, and it| his subscription. It seemed to his preternatu- “But when the guns began to fire, the smoke hung 
was evident, too, that Tony understood and ap-| rally sensitive soul that a life-ruin was advanc-' *° eee She Se ae Venee Soe Repent 

preciated his position. ing upon him foggy) that I could see nothing but the men who 
were close beside me. 

“IT was soon too busy to have any time for think- 
ing, for more than half of our gunners were killed 
before we had been at it an hour, and I had to serve 
the powder with my own hands. 

Tony money, which he had earned at cotton-picking, “Backwards and forwards I went, mechanically, 

“Well, you get it out. If you don’t, Pll beat | was in that purse. What would be the harm of, like one in a dream, for the tremendous din of the 
you black and blue!” said Jerome. taking three dollars,—his own money, —and_ battle, with so many hundred cannon all tiring at 

“Black an’ blue!” snickered Tony. “Yer | handing it to Billy to be put straight back in the once, the whistle and crash of the shells, the crackle 
couldn't do it. T's black es charcoal a’ ready. purse? He would not be taking it for his own of musketry, the countless hoofs thundering over 


| 7 the ground, the French yell mingling with the Rus- 
oWapyll w on a —_ ’ - ne ‘ dv w } ye har : : x 
Well, you get that money, or I'll beat you to} benefit, and nobody would be harmed. sian hurrah, made my head fairly reel. 








“And so my money is in Billy# purse?” said | Then he saw the purse,—at once recognized it 
Jerome | as the purse which had been made up for Prof. 
“Well, you see, I wouldn't neber put it in dar| Stemms’s present. Swift as an avalanche, the 
ef Mas Billy hadn't kep’ ’suadin’ me on,” said| temptation bore down upon him. His own 


” 


marmalade.” | As soon as he reached the sciool-room, Billy | “So it went on and on, as if it would never end, 
Jerome could not eat his supper that night. | met him. | Allthe men of our battery had been thrice killed 

Neither could he study or sleep. But all his “I’ve lost my purse, with all the money for! off to the last man, and thrice replaced by fresh sol- 

thinking and worry brought no relief. He could; the present Did you see anything of it on the diers. 

see no way of escape from his trouble. | way?” Billy was smiling, as though no calam-| “Two-thirds of our guns were dismounted, and 
And the morning for payment came. | ity was feared | the earth was torn up by the shot till it looked like 
“Well, now, Rome, where’s that money?” | “T saw it on the candle-stand in the sitting- a ploughed field. Every now and then, as I went to 


and fro, I would miss a man at my elbow, and sud- 
denly see a great splash of blood just where he had 
been. 


said Billy, bending over the shoes he was lacing. | room,”’ said Jerome, flushing 
“I didn’t promise to pay it before breakfast,” | ‘Why couldn't you bring it to a fellow?” said 


Jerome answered, trying to speak lightly. | Billy. ‘Some of them darkies will help them-| «gut my head was in such a whirl that I hadn't 
“When will you pay it?” said Billy. ‘Name | selves from it. There never was one of them | time to feel frightened; and even if I had, the sight 
your hour.”’ | who wouldn’t steal.” |of my father’s face, so quiet and firm in the very 
“Wait and see,”’ said Jerome. | ‘That evening, Jerome was the first of the two | thick of it all, would have steadied me at once. 
“I can promise to wait, but I don’t promise to | who was home from school “It must have been towards evening (though to 
see,” said Billy, as Jerome passed out to the| When Billy came in, he took eager possession | ™¢ ™* seemed as if days upon days had passed since 
breakfast-room. |of his purse. Pouring out the contents on the D Oe See Caen The ene SUNS a 


om 1 | itt 11 tad , once, and the sudden silence after that deafening 
The days were among the shortest of the year, | little stand, he proceedec to count the money. | uproar seemed to fall upon me like a blow. 
and the breakfast was late. Volney said she | Jerome stood by watching him, with a pale face, | “Then, all at once, there began a strange sound 


must hurry, and after eating the top half of a) but steady eye. He had braced himself to meet | far away in the distance, like a heavy rain pattering 


beaten biscuit, she rose from the table, adding | Billy’s discovery of missing money upon dry leaves. It got louder and louder every 
that this was the day for her music-lesson | Volney, too, was there. She stood a little | moment, till suddenly there broke out of the smoke 

She left the room, but mstead of hastening! apart, her eves now on the tell-tale money, now | J¥st in front of us a great mass of bright points and 
away to take the detested lesson, and to have | fixed in curious scrutiny on her cousin’s face. | Vins figures. I had just time to creep undera 


1 wp . un-carriage, when over me swept the whole charge 
rapped by the mexorable Miss Holi- ‘Twenty - seven dollars and fifty cents!” at | SU CaTnias arte pes eo 
. : |of the French Cuirassiers of the Guard, fourteen 


day, mm spectacles, Volney went into the com-j| length Billy announced. ‘‘Three dollars gone! | +, ousand strong, pouring into the redoubt like a 
pany-room,—the same where you first saw Je-| That thief Tony’s got it, I know he has!”’ Ramee erRay 

rome and Billy There she secreted herself Volney shot a quick, startled glance at Je-| «phat charge broke our centre, and ended tlie 
behind the chimney-screen, the one with the! rome’s face She wondered if he would not | battle. 





her fingers 


gorgeous spread-tail peacock on it | speak, and relieve Tony from the unjust suspi-| ‘When the din of the last struggle had died away, 
The days had hardly yet been cold enough to} cion | and all was quiet again, I crept out and began to 
make the opening of the fireplace necessary. “Are you sure you have counted right?” said | look about me. Night was beginning to fall, and 


away to the west the sky was all in a blaze, where 
the shells had set fire to the village of Borodino; 
but where I was, not a sound could be heard except 
the low moaning of the wounded. 

“All around me, the dead were strewn over the 


Voiney had neglected to practise her music-les-| Jerome. ‘And are you sure about the amount | 
son in playing hop-scotch with Billy, and she| you had?” 

dreaded meeting her teacher; so she meant to “To be sure I’m sure,” said Billy. ‘I’ve 
shirk her lesson,—to hide behind the tire-screen | counted it overa hundred times; you know I 








for two hours | have. You've seen me count it more’n a hun-| ground like leaves, crushed and trampled out of all 
She had scarcely got the chimney-screen set-} dred times.” shape by the charging horsemen. 

tled when Billy came into the room on his way | “Tnever paid much attention to your count-| ‘Within three paces of me lay my father, so distig- 

to school. Volney saw him distinctly through a| ing,” said Jerome, leading the way out of the | Uted that I hardly knew him; and beside him was 

hole in the screen. She saw him go to a little} room. | ne vane nena Sune Sanne 9 


Colonel Caulaincourt, who had led the charge, and 
been shot dead in the very moment of victory. 
“Suddenly I heard voices and the trampling of 
hoofs, and up came a group of horsemen in rich 
uniforms. It was Napoleon and his stall, who were 


looking-glass, hanging on the wall, exactly op-| “I'll make that black rogue pay for this,”’ said 
| posite the fireplace. Billy, following Jerome, and wagging his fat 
Under the glass was a small candle-stand. on| head. “I'll have the overseer give him a good 

| this he laid his cap, and books, and a purse,—a| cowhiding.”’ 
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coming to look at the battletield; and I had heard 
most of them described so often that [knew them 
ata glance. 

“There were the grim faces of Raff and Darn, and 
Soult’s brawny chest and broad, high forehead, and 
old Nanzoutz, with the sabre-scar across his cheek, 
and Ney’s hard face and bull-dog jaw, and danditied 
Murat, with his laced jacket, and white feathers, 
and his long dark curls, and the little riding-whip in | 
his hand, just like a cireus rider. 

“Then suddenly the group parted, and there, in | 
the midst, on a white horse, sat a small figure in | 
cocked hat and gray coat; and I knew in a moment 
that this was ¢he man himself. 

“There he was, calm and cool as ever, after all 
the butchery of the great battle—a real man of mar- 
ble, in whom human blood had never glowed, and a | 
human heart never beat. 


There was a look in those 
cold gray eyes of his as if he saw Moscow some- 
where in the sky, and could see nothing between. 

“Bravo! cried Murat, waving his hand; ‘that 
last charge trod them down like grass! We have 
beaten them to some purpose, to-day!’ 

“*We've paid dearly for it, though,’ growled Ney; 
‘at least half the army is knocked over. Would it 
not be better to fall back a little, and wait for rein- 
forcements?’ 


“Then Napoleon turned and looked at him, just | 
as a statue might have done. 

“*Thow counselling retreat, Michel? That is a| 
new thing indeed! No, no falling back for me; I| 
must date my bulletin from Moscow. And as for | 
the army, when you want an omelette, you’ve got to 
break a few eggs! } 

“The moment [heard that, all my sorrow at our | 
defeat vanished; for L felt that the man who could | 
speak so of the slaughter of a hundred thousand | 
men must be forsaken by God, and on the brink of | 
a terrible fall; and even so it came to pass.” 


D. KER. 
_ +o 


For the Companion. 
STEALING MELONS. 


Grant was born some time after the fall of Vicks- 
burg. His “mammy” boasts that she saw “‘Gineral 
Grant onct,” but there is an opinion current among 
those who know Hannah that she draws on her | 
imagination when she tells what she has seen in her | 
wanderings. 

[I am inelined to think that her account of her |} 
meeting with that General, and his asking her to | 
name her boy after him, is, to say the least, rather 
apocryphal. Grant’s great name has, Sir Peter | 
Chillingly to the contrary, notwithstanding, had no | 
effect on his character. He is a regular little vaga- | 
bond, liar, and in a small way, a thief. 

Mr. Henry, on whose place this young hopefrl | 


lives, Larning the corner of the house one morniaz, 
saw Grant a little way ahead of him, with a tin | 
bucket in his hand. Grant saw him at once, darted 
under the house, and then came out without the 
bucket. 

This,roused Mr. Henry’s suspicion. He called to 
mind many instances in which he had caught Grant 
pilfering. “Come here, you raseal!’ he 
cried. 

“What has I done?” asked Grant, with an injured 
air. 

“That's just what [ want to know! 
that bueket?” 

“T haint got no bucket,”’ sullenly. 

“But you had one a moment ago.” 

“"Deed, Mr. Hinry, you is ’staken! 
no bucket.” 

“Do you think I'm blind? Go under that house 
at onee, and bring me that bucket.”’ 

Very slowly, Grant crept under the house, when, 
getting behind a pillar, and as he thought, out of 
sight, he emptied the contents of the bucket on the 
sround, 

An exclamation from Mr. Henry told him this 
piece of strategy had failed, and much crestfallen, 
he “seooped” the sugar back into the bucket, and 
came out. On being taxed with his roguery, he ex- 





young 


What was in 


I didn’t hab 


elaimed,— 

“I ‘elar’ 'fo’ goodness, Mr. Hinry, I haint stole 
nuffin!’ 

“Where did you get this sugar, then?” 

“I didn’t ‘tend fer ter stole hit, Mr. Hinry. I 
wus just gwine ter borry hit till I c’u’d sell dem 
watermillions and pay yer.” 

“Perhaps you will borrow my watermelons, too!” 
exclaimed Mr. Henry, indignantly. Grant assumed 
an injured look. 

“You's spilin’ my repertishun by such talk es 
that," he said. Youaint never kotched me a-steal- 

yourn, sah.” 
“Nothing except this sugar anda good many other 
‘ings,’ Mr. Henry answered, angrily, and he add- 
ed, sternly, “It won't be good for you if L eatch you 
in my melons.” 

Grant retreated to the quarter, muttering, Mus’ 
think I's his nigger! Let ’im knows I don’t ’long 
*Twon’t be good fer me! Umph! Wut 
in “edo ter me? Jest kase ’e’s white, thinks ’e kin 
loanything! I'd jist like ter see ’im lay his han’ on 


, 


nt nothin’ o 


rim’ 


“What yer grumblin’ *bout now?” demanded Han- 
nth, who was standing, with arms akimbo, in her 
‘vbin door. “Whar has you been, an’ what am de 
matter wif yer?” 

“Mr. Henry’s been busin’ me,” said Grant, sul- 
nly. “Talkin? *bont my stealin’ his ole watermil- 

s.”” ‘ 
“Why didn’t yer talk back ter ‘im? 
er’s got de keridge of a chicken. 
hamed o° vyerse’f ter 


L don’t b'lieve 
Yer orter be 
stan’ an’ let a good - fer- 
iffin white man talk ter yer dat way.” 
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At nine o'clock that night, Grant stole from his 
mammy’s door. Getting clear of the quarter, he 
crept along, following the angle of the rail-fence, 
and thus keeping himself in the shadows. 

He heard a noise. What was it?) A man’s tread, 
or only the rustling of some animalin the grass? 
Grant crouched close against the fence and listened. 
The sound, whatever it was, was hushed, and reas- 
sured, he resumed his way. 

How still everything was, and the moonlight, how 
beautiful! The stars twinkled in the calm blue of 
the summer sky, and the soft night wind was heavy 
with the fragrance of honeysuckle and mimosa. 

Grant glided on, now and then muttering to him- 
self, almost inaudibly, “I’s mos’ dere now! Golly! 
won't Mr. Hinry be mad when he fin’s dem whop- 
pers gone? He'll ’spect me, too! but kin ’e probe 
it? Le’me see! I guess [ll ‘tend ter hab a chill, 
an’ mammy ll say I's been drefful sick all night. 1 
kin play "possum, you bet I kin!” 

And Grant almost choked with laughter over his 
plan for deceiving the rightful owner of “dem 
whoppers.” 

He climbed the rail-fence in the dense shadows of 
a magnolia tree, and dropping softly on the other 
side, found himself among the vines, 
over one of the largest in the patch. 

“Dese yere watermillions is mons’ous temptin’,” 
he said. “Muster been a big watermillicn, like dis | 
yer, dat tempted Ebe! Golly! *nough to tempt Ga- 
ble hissif! Lemme see! I don’t b’lieve I c’u’d tote 
more’n one of dese whoppers. Golly, dough, ef I 
eats one, den I kin tote two, one in my stomich, an’ 


som 


one in my han’s! 


Grant stooped 


Having reached this conclusion, Grant raised the 
melon as high as he could, then threw it to the 
ground. The melon broke, and he proceeded to 
gorge himself. He was so absorbed that he started 
and yelled when a hand was fiercely imbedded in 
his wool. 

“Hush your yelling! Do you want to wake the 
dead?” exclaimed a hollow voice. Grant began to 
shiver. He screwed himself round until he caught | 
a glimpse of his captor. The thing was tall, and 
clothed in white, but what startled Grant most was 
that it seemed to carry its head, not on its shoul- 
ders, but under its arm. Grant was certain that it | 
was a ghost. Again it demanded, “Do you want to | 
wake the dead?” | 

“Oh, no,sah!’ Grant faltered. 

“You're stealing melons. Do you know where the 
wicked go when they are dead?” and the ghost 
clutched him by the throat. 

“O Jerusalem! go! lemme go!” cried 
Grant. “I'll never take de melons agin! Lemme 
go! lemme go!” 

“Start, then!” said the ghost, in a solemn voice. 
“If Leatch you here again, you'll wish you'd never 
been born!’ and the ghost gave hin. a kick that) 
knocked him down. 

When Grant scrambled to his feet, and cast a 
breathless look around, the figure was nowhere to | 
be seen. This sudden disappearance was awful! | 
He paused a moment, with his jaw dropped, and his | 
knees trembling, and then he was tumbling head- 
long over the fence, and seudding towards the quar- | 
ter. He avoided the fence corners now as much as 
he had sought them a half-hour before. In fact, he 
only felt safe in the lightest path he could find. | 
From every tree and patch of shade, he expected | 
that white figure to start. When he reached his | 
mammy’s door, he was in a wretched condition. 

“What's der matter wif yer?’”? Hannah demanded, | 
when she had drawn him in and shut the door. 

“Did Mr. Hinry kotch yer?” “What skeered 
yer?” “Did a dog git arter you, honey?” 

“No,” Grant stammered; ‘no, de g’oses got arter 


me. 

“Well, I never!” 

“@oses! whar wus dey?” 

“What dey do ter yer, chile?” was chorused on 
all sides. 

Grant related his adventure to several wonder- 
ing listeners, and when he had finished, an old | 
woman remarked, “I allers told you dat field was | 
haunted, and now you see hitis. Dar wus a battle | 
fit dar in de war,” and she shook her head solemnly. 

“So yer did, sister Sally,” they all said, shaking 
their heads also. 

Was there a ghost? We can only say that Mr. 
Henry seemed very much tickled at something the 
next time he saw Grant. Bb. C. Berry. 


lemme 
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EVILS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

The Boston Advertiser, discoursing about the fri- 
volity of American society and the raw, undisci- 
plined young girls which make it unpleasant, says: 

“The causes are several; easily detected, perhaps | 
as easily remedied if the proper measures were 
taken. The very superficial method of educating , 
girls among the more fortunate classes, the little 
discipline used by parents at home, and the want of 
independence shown in managing a family, so that 
aman who has $5,000 a year hates to tell his chil- 
dren that they must not ape the possessor of $50,000 | 
a year, are among the causes of this evil. 

“Then, too, the great watering-places and summer 
resorts are perfect hotbeds for forcing the prema- | 
ture growth of evil qualities—vanity, ambition, and 
silly emulation in finery, making women of the | 
world of children who should be thinking of noth- | 
ing graver than their games, their dolls and their 
little lessons. 





“Late hours, improper excitement and indigesti- | 
ble food at children’s parties, have in the last fifty | 


years taken the bloom off the youth of America | 
very much. | 


“These social gatherings. 


which are productive of 


{ 


much injury to young children, are an essentially 
modern feature, and it is said that they were intro- 
duced by her majesty Queen Victoria, 

“Itis to be hoped that this is false, for it seems as if 
she had shown so much good sense in other ways, 
‘officially’ and socially, that it must be a bit of 
scandal. 

“At all events, they are a very doubtful and objec- 
tionable amusement for children, and it is not say- 
ing too hard a thing to lay many social shortcomings 
to this cause.” 

+? 
“GANG WI’ A SMILE.” 


They say that life's short, and they dinua say wrang, 


For the langest that live can ne’er ca’ it hing; 
Phen, since it is sae, make it pleasant the while; 
It it gang by sae soon, let it gang wi’ a smile. 
+o 
For the Companion, 


BOARDED BY WRECKERS. 
*Dolph, the Belgian, was certainly the most un- 
promising “green hand” that ever shipped on board 
a Provincetown whaler. Especially was he back- 
ward in learning to steer. 
Our captain, who was obstinate, arbitrary, and a 


| bully withal, vowed that he should learn, or he 


would know the reason why. 
The Belgian, on the other hand, stolidly asserted 
that he could “nefer learn, no, not in one t’ousan’ 


| year.” 
All the same, "Dolph took his regular two hours | 
| at the wheel under the personal supervision of Cap- 


tain Jones. We of the forecastle used to say that 


| while ‘Dolph was writing his name in the tortuous 


wake of the schooner, the v *‘L made far more lee- 
way than headway, be the wind never so fair. 
A trifling deviation from the true course seems a 





small thing in itself, but when persisted in day by | 


day, one inevitably comes to grief. And we always 
felt that the error in reckoning which brought about 
the result of which I shall further speak, was due in 
nosmall measure to the Belgian’s eccentric steering. 

We were running with a free wind one night 
through Providence Channel, expecting to make 
Harbor Island, around which we were to cruise in 
the morning. 





Suddenly there was a ery of “Breakers ahead and | 


under the lee bow!” from the look-out. 
“Hard down your wheel!” shouted Captain Jones, 


| and the blundering Belgian commenced to heave the 


spokes up with all his might. 

But it did not matter much, and perhaps on the 
whole was a fortunate mistake; for the added impe- 
tus, when we struck, carried us completely over the 
first reef into a comparatively deep space of water. 

The schooner was brought into the wind, both an- 
chors let go, and like Paul and his shipwrecked 
companions, ce “wished for the day.” 


“Well, old stupid, you've done it now,” was the 


| general acclamation, as after the sails were lowered 


and furled we were sent below with injunctions to 
“stand ready fora call.” 

“He shoot not ha’f made me to shte * was the 
undisturbed answer, and "Dolph proceeded to light 
his pipe, as if running on to a reef were a matter of 
little importance. 





Daylight shew us our unpleasant situation. We 
lay in a sort of basin, of which the half submerged 
reef upon which we had struck formed the outer 
rim. On every side of us, masses of coralline forma- 
tion rose above the surface, while to leeward, a pis- 


tol shot distant, the surf broke continuously against 


| the inaccessible sides of Harbor Island. 


Two hours of careful sounding discovered a nar- 
row opening in the reef, through which, if it held 
calm, and the land breeze continued light, we hoped 

oO warp our vessel, 

Having hove short on our two anchors, a five-inch 
hawser was bent to a light kedge, which being taken 
out ahead, was let go from the boat. Then raising 
our anchors to their cat heads, the hawser was taken 
to the windlass and we began to heave ahead. 

While thus employed two dirty white schooners 
ran down to us, and anchored just outside the reef. 
“Them wreckers,” said the mate, glancing up from 
his work, “smell out a vessel ashore like crows do 
earrion,”’ and then we knew who our strange visitors 
were, 

It required no stretch of imagination to see in the 
body ot dark-browed, heavily-bearded men, who 
swarmed over our side from their boats, with cries 


and strange oaths, a correct representation of a pi- | 


ratical crew. 

They were for the most part Spanish, or French 
Creoles, with here and there a swarthy Spaniard. 
All were armed with long sheath-knives, and each 


| proceeded speedily to make himself very much at 


home, entering cabin and forecastle with an inde- 
pendant nonchalance, which seemed to say, “Help 
yourselves if you can,—we’re the strongest.” 

“S’pose you give us two tousan’ dollar, we get 
you out of dis, eh, capitano?” demanded the leader, 
a tall, sharp-nosed man, with a restless black eye, 
which seemed to take in everything at a glance. 

But Captain Jones, who had fortified himself 
with a draught of Dutch courage from his private 
store, answered surlily, that he didn’t want any 
help. 


Just then the ever unfortunate ’Dolf, leaving his | 


windlass-brake, approached Captain Jones, and 
preferred a modest request for a pound of tobacco. 
“To schmoke mit mine pipe, cap’n,” he added, in 
complacent explanation. 

I might remark in passing that he did not get it. 
What he did get may be inferred from the cool re 
mark of the wrecking captain, who savagely ob- 


j served, “S'pose 7 dat man and eap'n strike me like | 


dat’’- 
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True he did not conclude his amiable speech in 
words, but he tapped the handle of his knife with 
great emphasis. 

“So you no will give us not'ing, cap'n?” continued 
the wrecker, after a brief conference with his men. 
“Not a penny,” was the short answer, as the 
jschooner slowly but surely wound her way out 
through the reefs and hummocks towards deep wa- 
ter,—**Heave away, lads.” 
| “All right,” returned the other, with an unplens- 
j ant smile, “then we take wn poco for de trouble we 
| b’en to.” 
| And reaching down the after companion-way, he 
took the case containing the captain’s binocular 
glasses and hung about his neck, in the coolest man- 
|ner possible. In vain Captain Jones danced up and 
down in impotent fury as he ordered us, his crew, 
to protect the vessel's property. 

Why should we? 


odds. 


Not aman stirred, 
Fourteen to thirty are small 
And perhaps there was a secret satisfaction 
at seeing our tyrant despoiled; who shall say? 

| L know that even the mate secretly grinned 
tall mulatto came out of the after cabin, gravely 
| wearing the captain's ge 
ling, if [ remember aright, an 
“best”? clothes, 

| But having recovered our kedge, we were obliged 


to take it out again in the boat, and as we returned 








77 


hore hat, closely followed 
by others, who bore various small articles, inelud- 


entire suit of his 


jto the vessel, our visitors took their departure, 
| waving their hands politely, as we rowed by them. 

| [am inclined to think that as we heard the voice 
of Captain mad exeeration, hurling 
Imingled threats and epithets after them, a solemn 


Jones, in 





| wink might have been exchanged among our boat's 
j crew. 

I know that Bob Smith whispered, “Bully for the 
| Wreckers,” and even the phlegmatie "Dolf chuckled, 
|“Oh, dot vas goot,”’ seemingly regarding this pillag- 
jing operation as an act of retributive justice against 

our bullying Captain Jones, 

| Mind you, this was utterly and thoroughly wrong, 
and like most other misdeeds, was punished,- very 
shortly afterwards, too. For on coming aboard our 
schooner, we found that these exponents of retribu- 
tive justice had not confined their thieving to the 
j cabin. 

They had entered the forecastle and taken oil- 
skins, sea-boots and clothes. They had even dis- 
possessed us of bedding and blankets, only leaving 
such as were of an inferior class. Our sea-chests 
and clothes-bags were emptied; our tobacco had 
vanished. 
| Ah me, what a wail arose! And Captain Jones 

consolatorily asserted that he was glad of it, 
served us right for being such cowards, 

Such another looking crew of ragamuflins never 
landed on ferra jirmet as we were, when, after get- 
ting clear of the coral rcefs, we finisied our voyage 
and arrived in Provincetown. 

| And Tam convinced that the pirates which once 
jinfested the Caribbean Sea are not yet wholly ex- 
| tinet, which is all | know about wreckers. 


F. H. Converse. 


| 1o 
| Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ABOUT MITES AND TICKS. 

| By Archer. 

| Of all forms of life, none perhaps prove more 
| Vexatious to man and beast than the tieks and 
mites. Linniwus enumerates no less than thirty-tive 
species, to which he gave the Latin or scientific 
name of sfearus; of which some are inhabitants of 
the earth, others of water. 

| Some of these first live among stones, or upen 
trees, while many exist upon the bodies of animals, 
even making their home underneath their skin. 

The constant improvement which the Microscope 
has undergone has led to the discovery of many 
new species since the day of the “Great Naturalist,” 
jand it is now known that no living form, animal or 
vegetable, whether of the “heaven above, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that isin the water under 
the earth,” is without its parasite. 
| Mites and ticks are distinguished hy eight legs, 

one on either side of the head—and two 
jointed tentacles, or feelers; the females are always 
oviparous; that is, they deposit gs from which 
the young are afterwards hatched. Let us look ata 
few of the best known species. 

All my readers are doubtless familiar with the 
minute animals which live upon the outside of 
cheeses, which seem to be hardly more than parti- 
cles of dust, moved by a current of air. Buta 
glance through the magnifying glass reveals the 


two eyes 


eggs 


fact that they are perfect living forms, which per- 
form all the funetions of 
creatures of greater bulk. 
We find a small head,—so smallasto be altogether 
ont of proportion to the body,—provided with a 
sharp snout, and a mouth like that of the common 
field-mole,. Each 
of their feet is armed with two tiny sharp claws, 


life as thoroughly as 


Their power of vision is acute. 


with which they very nicely take hold of anything. 
Their strength is perfectly astonishing, being en- 
tirely out of proportion to their size. 

| This species deposits its eggs like the spider, from 
which the young are hatched perfect in form, and 
nowise different from the adults, except in point of 
size. They undergo no afterchange, except that 
they cast their skins as often 


as they become too 


small for their inereased bulk, 
slightly coneave glass, they 
may be hept alive for months, and their growth and 


By placing them be- 
tween two pieces of 


the shedding of their jackets observed from time to 
time, by means of the microscope. 
In warm weather, the eggs hatch in ahout four- 





204 
teen days, but in winter are delayed a week | 
longer. The minuteness of the eggs may be 
imagined when it is known that ninety million | 
could be placed within a small pigeon’s egg. 

Several varieties of this mite are found upon 
other substances, as flour, malt dust, Indian and | 
oatmeal, ete. Malt mites are by far the most 
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through the tissues and give rise to troublesome] Necessity has shown that there areathousand| ‘It is a beautiful spot where the dead fish lie 


| 


ulcers, which, if neglected, not unfrequently de- | 
mand the removal of the member in order to 
save the sufferer’s life. 

The negroes, however, are very dextrous in 
removing these pests, if the sac is unbroken, 
seldom failing by the aid of a needle in secur- 


nimble, and are covered with longer hairs, but | ing it uninjured. They say they love the “‘tick- | 


things which used to seem to be essential to our | buried. All is quiet and still. No sound of any 
happiness, with which we can dispense without | kind but the wind whistling along the heather. 
much effort. Let us continue to do without | In summer time, the royal eagle comes to build 
them. Let us remember that a penny saved is | beside the waterfall, and to prey upon the muir- 
a penny earned. We believe it to be a fact that | fowl. Death’s doings are still about us, and 
Americans, as a people, live more nearly up to | who knows how long it is since they first began?” 


their incomes than any other civilized nation. 


their habits are the same. Another kindred 
species lives a vagabond life, ranging wherever 
food may be found, and are often seen upon old 
leather, cloth, ete., in 
the form of a white dust 
or mould, which is sel- 


dom suspected to be a Ms Hi 
form of animal life. L4 All 
These are so tenacious {, 4 Uy? 
of life that a celebrated 4 fs 
naturalist kept one for Ne 


eleven months on the 
point of a needle for con- 
venience in studying it 
under the microscope. 
Tropical America fur- 
nishes several 
among others the san- 
guinaria, or blood-suck- 
er, Which attacks the legs 
of pedestrians, 


species, 








FEMALE CHIGO WITH E 
NIFI 

giving 

rise to sores and inflammation, and when once | 

fast is removed only with great difficulty. 

The itch acarus is well known to physicians, 
and is found only as the result of infection, 
or of poverty and filth, inhabiting the pustules 
of the disease which gives to it its name. It is 
pure white in color, oval in shape, with a point- 
ed head, and resembles a minute turtle. 

The ovinus, or sheep-tick, is familiar to all | 
farmers’ boys, as a parasite peculiar to sheep, 
though it often attaches itself to long-haired 
dogs, and even to man; but if left to itself, it 
would not thrive upon either of the latter. In 
pastures frequented by sheep they are frequent- 
ly abundant, and are a constant cause of annoy- 
ance to boys, attaching themselves to their bare 
legs and feet, inserting their heads under the 
skin, when they are with difficulty extracted, as 
the body readily separates from the head, which 
remaining, gives rise to an irritation that fre- 
quently becomes an ugly ulcer. 


The sheep-tick has a flat, roundish body, yel- 
lowish white in color, with a single round spot 
upon the back. ‘The head is very small and 
black, the mouth bifid, and antenn:e, or feelers, 
elubshaped, and of equal length with its snout, 
The legs are short and black, but the body is | 
searcely distinguishable. Its presence upon the | 
flocks may be easily discovered by the green 


spots it causes on the wool; and when the fleece | 
is shorn from the animal these parasites are cap- 
able of sustaining life therein for some months 
afterwards. 

Insects have numerous parasites, which are ex- | 


tremely minute, being visible only by means of 
the microscope. ‘The most common of these isa 
little red mite, which rejoices in the terrific sci- 
entific name of 
seemingly disproportionate to its size. 


Astoma parusiticum, a title 
It infests 
bees, beetles, and the common house fly, being | 
most abundant under the wings and legs, where | 
they join the body, 

A beautiful little species is the scarlet tree- 
mite, which inhabits 
trees and shrubs, par- 
tiewlarly currant bush- 
es, where it attains its 
largest size, and is dis- 
coverable to the naked 
eye. Aclose inspection 
of the fruit will usually 
reveal great numbers of 
these pretty mites. An- 
other species of similar 
color is found only un- 
derneath the earth, 
commonly on turnips, 
carrots, ete. 

In South 
and the West Indies is THE MICROSCOPE. 
found a small mite, or 
tick, known as the “jigger,’’ or “‘chigo,”’ which 
has a proboscis longer than its body. The sand, 
and walls of old mud huts, are its favorite lurk- 
ing-places, and it proves an insufferable pest. It 
is the females alone that are troublesome, as 


they seek to attach themselves to human beings 
solely for the purpose of depositing their eggs. 


The great toe is the most vulnerable point, | 
When an en-| 


near to, or just under, the nail. 
trance underneath the skin is gained, the hind- 
most segment of the body swells up ina won- 
derful manner, so that the fore part of the body 
and the head appear as mere appendages to a 


bladder as large as asmall pea, This bladder, | 


or sae, contains the eggs, or larvie, which, if 


their envelope be broken, are at once scattered 





|always been indulged in at the expense of the 








America pipe rren ACARUS UNDER 


ler,’ because of the pleasurable sensation it| That is to say, we are the least thrifty of all | 

causes when boring, and for afew hours after| the nations. It ought not to be so. The vast 

its entrance under the skin. resources of the country encourage waste, but 
Neafly or quite all the | if we waste, we shall want, by-and-by. 

varieties enumerated are| The warning is all that it is useful to utter. | 

in turn infested by small-| Argument is not needed. For everybody will} 

be ready to admit that economy, that is, true 


er parasites. Insects are 
often made the habita-| economy, and not parsimony, is a useful and 








a tion of other insects, | praiseworthy trait of character. Whoever does 
: which not unfrequently | not admit it on the bare statement could not be 
| cause the death of their | convinced by any amount of reasoning. 
zx] living dwelling by their a ie 
‘ rapidity of growth and 
} A] For the Companion, 


consequent demands for 
subsistence. 

All these little forms of 
animal life have their 
special use, however, 
either as scavengers, or | 
to keep in check other 


TO J. G. W. 


sut for thy gracious words, revered of men, 
Scarce had I ventured on from year to year 
‘To seek the great world’s much-engrossed ear 
With the small rhythmic whispers of my pen. 
And now to silence oft withdrawing, when 
Thy songs so full and sweet, so strong and clear, 
And those of others, nobly sung, I hear, 
Task, Why do f aught but listen? Then 








iG SAC, HIGHLY MAG- 
ED. 


These extracts will give one who desires to 
become a good writer or speaker two points. 
The first is that Dick’s knowledge was the 
basis of his poetic feeling and thought. The 
second is that the baker used the language of 
the common people to express himself. Emer- 
son says, an orator learns from ‘‘the street’ 
when he wishes to be eloquent. 

Montgomery wrote lines which have been ad- 
mired on a theme similar to that which called 
forth Dick’s words. 

“Tell me, thon dust beneath my feet, 
Thou dust that once had breath,— 

Tell me how many mortals meet 
In this small hill of death. 

“Like me, thou elder-born of clay 
Enjoyed the cheerful light; 

Bore the brief burden of a day, 
And went to rest at night.” 

In our judgment, the baker's prose is as poet- 
ical as the poet’s rhyme. 

ee 


CRIMINAL EPIDEMICS. 





r . -_ ranid | Myself makes answer, Who hath given thee 
forms , bi hose rapid fhis voice within that thou art fain to still ? 
crowth would be in some way Injurious; &@ wise | Though few and scarcely heard thy notes may be, 
5 Nps a 7 oie lk » her Seek not, nor yet withhold. Trust makes amends | 
provision of Nature, which thus regulates her | For Trust that waits unquestioning God’s will, 


Hearing His words above the words of friends. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





own kingdom in & manner most wonderful, | 


| though little appreciated by mortals. 


a +> — 


A BAKER’S ELOQUENT TALK. 
The aim of eloquence is to impress one man’s 

From all parts of the country comes the re-! convictions upon other men, <A hod-carrier may 
port that business is reviving. Indeed, the past | talk eloquently if he will confine himself to mor- 
form of speech should be adopted. Trade has | tar and hods. He knows about these, and they 
revived, It is not like the stirring and busy ac- | interest him. 
tivity of a few years ago. Times have changed. It was Edward Everett, we believe, who said 
Prices are low and profits are small, he had listened to a blacksmith talking elo- 

But the wheels have begun to move, and grad- quently about welding iron. ‘The blacksmith 
ually the whole great machinery of commerce | not only knew iron, but was interested in it,— 
and industry will be in strong and rapid motion, 
It is not too much to say that never before were 
all ciasses of the community in better condition 
to take advantage of the prosperity that has be- 


+e, — 


THE DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 


sound of words. 

We have met with several specimens of this 
homespun eloquence in the life of Robert Dick. 
gun to return to us, He was a Scotch baker, who made both ends 

Business will take care of itself from this time | meet, and that was all, in the way of trade. 
forward until the inevitable reverse, which may | But it was not all of the baker's life, for he was 
not take place for five, or ten, or twenty years, }a first-rate geologist, made so by using his eyes 
again overtakes us. But can we take care of | and hands among the rocks. He knew flour and 
The lessons of adversity are severe, 
How about 








ourselves? 
but its 
prosperity? 


rocks. 

Once, he was brought face to face with com- 
| mercial ruin by the shipwreck of a vessel, on 
In these last anxious and disastrous years, we | which he had fifty pounds’ worth of flour, unin- 
have been taught the lesson of economy. Have} sured. A friend wrote him, counselling ‘‘inde- 
we learned it? How long will it take to unlearn | pendence.” 
it? | “It is all very good,”’ replied Dick, “‘to talk to 

Mankind as a whole learns something from | meabout ‘independence.’ Ihave labored among 
experience, but there is one thing that is never | flour-bags for the last thirty-eight years, but I 
learned. Present comfort and pleasure have have never yet known an empty bag to stand 
upright.” 

That’s a good rhetorical figure, and much 
more impressive than any with which the schools 
acquired through toilsome industry by the gen-| could have supplied the baker. 
eration that went before. | One day, ina geological ramble, he stood on 

So, too, the habit of gratifying extravagant or | a hill near the North Atlantic. Beneath his feet 
luxurious tastes, although it may be laid aside | were buried fossil fish, packed, by some great 
when dire necessity forces one to that course, | convulsion of nature, like herrings in a barrel. 
revives again as soon as the means of indul-|The poor baker became a poet, and standing 

gence are once more in! upon the sepulchres of the past, wrote such 

hand. What have the! poetry as this: 

people learned by the, ‘The present habitable world is a graveyard. 
- terrible pressure of the|. . 
past five years? To en- dead. The living plants feed on the dead. Was 
joy simplicity of life?) it ever otherwise? Is death a necessity?” 


teaching is wholesome. 


future, and probably it will always be so. One 
generation scatters the wealth which has been 


5 | . To economize from a Going to aneighboring quarry, he began to dig 
\\ \ ») love of thrift? To save for fossils. The passers-by smiled grimly at the 
NY JI money for a future) madman, grubbing for old bones, At last, one 
\ is rainy day? By no! came, and planting himself opposite to Dick, 
Hy } means. said,— 
\ x They have merely “Hae ye lost onything there?” 
MAGNIFIED HEAD oy “ne what they were) “No,” 
CHIGO, forced to do. They “Then what are you seeking?” 
were unable to do oth- “Auld banes.”’ ‘ 
erwise without violat- “Auld banes?”’ 
ing the laws of strict) “Ay, auld fish-banes.”” 
prudence and simple| “Oh, there’s none o’ them there. I’m the 
| honesty, If they had spent more, they would’ man that quarried the hole. There’s na fish-| 


have eaten up their capital, or made way with 
the property of others. 

Perhaps our words will fall upon deaf ears. 
| Possibly before there is an opportunity to heed 
our counsel the advice itself will have been for- 
|} gotten. But we must not let these first months 
of returning prosperity go by without a word of 
warning. 


banes there.”’ 
“If ve like to believe me, gudeman, the banes 
are abundant. It’s an auld burying-ground.”’ 
“or? 
“Yes: look at that,’ handing him a stone, cov- 
ered with fossil fish-scales. 
“That's trash,”’ he replied, after looking at it, 
as 2 : ’ _ | ‘nothing but trash.” 
| The time is coming when strong resolution “It’s anauld burying-ground, Tassure ye. It’s 
will be required to withstand the tendency to) of great antiquity.” 


relapse into the extravagant ways that were! The man threw down the stone and walked 
partly the cause cf the great disaster from 





which we are just beginning to recover, and probably drunk 
which made the evil all the harder to bear. Let 


| Ul who can do so resist that tendency, | itates: 


two factors without which eloquence is the mere | 


| 
All the ploughed fields are fields of the | 


away, thinking Dick might be crazy, but was 


A shudder passed over the country a few weeks 


!ago, when Freeman killed his baby daughter, in 
| obedience, as he declared, to the express command 
/of God. 
| crime was the fact that his wife, who had been a 


What added inconceivable horror to the 


| tender mother, consented to the murder, and that it 
was approved by the sect of fanatics in the town in 
which Freeman lived. 

A common comment on the matter has been that 
| it was impossible for all of these people to be insane 
|on such a subject; but the truth is that morbid 
| affections of the mind are contagious, and have fre- 
| quently become epidemic to a frightful degree. 

In 1334, when the black death was ravaging the 
world, a band of frenzied men, robed in black, cov- 
ered with red crosses, began their march through 
| Europe, scourging each other as they went, until the 

blood streamed, and singing maddening songs, both 
religious and licentious. 

This moral epidemic spread just as the plague had 
done. Thousands of noble women and men, and 
multitudes of the poor, joined the mad band. 

Forty years later, the dancing mania became epi- 
demic in Europe, which was speedily overrun with 
hordes of delirious men and women, whirling in 

| frantic dances, until they fell, exhausted, and often 
|died. The most violent and cruel punishments 
| failed to check their frenzied waltz. 

Epidemics of suicide have been common. In Na- 
ples, during the sixteenth century, “the patients,” 
says Lecky, “thronged to the sea, and chanting a 
wild hymn, rushed with passion into the waves.” 
At another time, the women of the city of Lyons, 
without cause, drowned themselves by the hundreds, 
and were checked only by a law which disgraced 
the body of a suicide. 

Another strange delusion was that of a body of 
fanatics in Germany, who believed that God, to pun- 
ish them, had turned them into wolves. They ran 
upon all-fours, barked, and even tore children. 

The fanatics in Pocasset disturbed their brains by 
dwelling upon vague visions of heaven. Religion 
never maddened any man who was content with the 
| plain daily work set before him, ‘to do justly, love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” 








_———— 
SUMMERS AFOOT. 


Two years ago, a lad in Michigan found his health 
broken down by too constant application to his 
books. He was a clever, ambitious boy, the son of a 
poor clergyman, and was eager to fit himself to help 
the struggling family at home. 

While in this enfeebled state, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on his lungs. The physicians de- 
clared medicine to be of no use. The only chance 
of life was a change of climate, and his father could 
not send him to Colorado. It was as much as he 
could do to keep him at home. 

In this crisis an uncle, living in the mountains of 
East Tennessee, wrote for the lad to come to him. 
He found his uncle’s home a rough cabin on the top 
| of a high peak, surrounded by pine forests. 

The pure air and the balsam of the pines acted as 
atonic. The young man lived roughly, slept sound- 
ly, ate with the hunger of a bear. As soon as he 
was able, his uncle started with him on short walk- 
ing excursions through the mountains. 
creased in length with his strength. 

He remained a year, at the end of which time he 
was able to make his twenty-five miles a day. He 
| went home a stout healthy young fellow, with an 
;amount of practical knowledge which no books 
| could have taught him. 
| Last summer, walking-parties started from several 

of our colleges, and we believe that the idea will 
gain in popularity during the present year. 
| In Germany, almost every student spends his va- 
| cation in tramping through some part of Europe. 
Our American boys ought to study their own coun- 
try, face to face, by this means. 

No more delightful or useful scheme of amuse- 
ment could be found than for a couple or four in- 
| telligent, clean - minded, fun-loving young men to 





These in- 


Left to himself, the baker-geologist thus med- | start out together to tramp through some State un- 


known to them. The railway would soon bring 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COs MP AN LON. 











them, say to New Hampshire, New York, Virginia, | tutor. 


Pennsylvania, or the great Southern 
Then let them say good-by to railways, and with 
their guns, rods, sketch-books, and a little money 
in their pockets, what a happy, beneficial summer 
theirs would be! 


— 
A PRAIRIE FUNERAL. 

The religious instinct asserts itself when death 
appears. One may have become indifferent to 
the pious principles inculcated in youth, but leta 
companion, or a friend, die, and straightway that 
instinct demands the rites of Christian burial. 

“Say a prayer, Dick!” said a rough miner to his 
rougher “pard,”’ as they laid away a companion in 
his grave, far off in the mountains of Arizona. 

“TI can’t, Bill; I never knowed one,” he replied. 

“Then I must; but I only remember one; I spose 
that ’1l do,” and he repeated the prayer of his baby- 
hood,— 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And if I die before I wake, 

1 pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

As Col. Smith, of the United States army, was re- 
cently journeying in his ambulance to Fort Leaven- 
worth, he was stopped at a hastily improvised camp 
of men, on their way to the mines of Leadville. One 
of the party had died, and they had halted to bury 
his body. 

The widowed wife had been trained in the Episco- 
pal church, and could not bear the thought of com- 
mitting her husband’s body to the grave without 
repeating the burial service over the remains. But 
there was nota prayer-book in the company, and 
not one of them knew a sentence of the solemn ser- 
vice. 

They appealed to the United States officer. 
“Perhaps he had a prayer-book?” “No.” “Didn't 
he remember a part of the service, and wouldn't he 
say it over the corpse?” 

The colonel, a kind-hearted man, was willing to 
officiate as temporary chaplain and repeat as much 
of the burial service as he could recall. With bared 
head and reverent mien, he impressively uttered the 
solemn words: 

“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in 
sure and certain hope of the Resurrection.” 

Two rude boards marked the lonely grave of the 
prairie; the camp broke up; the long line of 
wagons stretched out towards the setting sun—but 
the widow lingered. Grasping the colonel’s hand, 
she silently pressed it, and then walked after the 
wagons. 

stiatanacacilllalag 

ANTIPATHY TO RICE AND KITTENS. 

It is not unfrequently the case that a person hav- 
ing an antipathy to any particular thing knows when 
it is present, even though it may be concealed. We 
know a lady who had formerly an intense antipathy 
torice. Shecould not eatitinany form. Her friends 
thought it a mere whim, and one of them, at whose 
house she was visiting, determined to prove to her 

that she was whimsical. 

Accordingly, the hostess had a spoonful of rice 
cooked in the soup. But before serving it at din- 
ner, every particle of rice was strained from it. The 
guest, being served, tasted the soup, and exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, there’s rice in this!” left the table. Her 
nausea was such as to alarm her friend. 

A singular fact may be stated in connection with 
this incident. The lady is a missionary in Burmah, 
and her antipathy to rice often caused her to pass 
many hungry hours. For in her missionaty tours 
in the jungle, it would often happen that there was 
nothing but rice to eat. The native Christians, who 
grieved at her antipathy, and the privations it 
brought, would frequently pray,— 

“O Lord, give mamma [their pet name for their 
beloved missionary] a new stomach.” 

Several years ago, the “mamma,” finding that 
she had no sensation of repugnance when rice was 
on the table, was tempted to eat a few grains. To 
her surprise, it created no nausea. She now eats 
rice without difficulty, and can make her dinner on 
it if necessary. She has a ‘new stomach.” 

Rey. Dr. Blatchford, who preached in Bridge- 
port, Conn., at the beginning of this century, hada 
horror of cats and kittens. So delicate was his 
clairvoyance that he could detect the presence of a 
cat in the room, no matter how closely concealed. 

Once, when dining with a friend, he suddenly 
dropped his knife and fork. Seeing the action, and 
the doctor pale with horror, the friend asked, in 
great excitement,— 

“What is the matter?” 

“It is a cat!” 

“Impossible! We shut up the cat and kittens as 
soon as you came in.” 

“Tsay,” replied the doctor, with the emphasis of 
a frightened man, “there’s a cat in this room!”’ 

A search was made, and a kitten was found slum- 
bering in the cradle, under the clothes, and nestling 
beside the baby! 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 

—_—_— +e _ — 


CHALMERS’ SELF-RESPECT. 

Dr. Chalmers, the great preacher of Scotland, 
after graduating at the University, became a teacher 
in a private family where there were several young 
ladies, in order to replenish his empty purse. He 
had high ideas of a teacher’s duty, which, with his 
enthusiasm in study, led him to aim at making his 
young pupils genuine scholars. But the young la- 
dies cared more for amusements than for study, 


mountains. | 


- 





them, and she at length won the father. 


ferior. When company was present, meals were 
sent to his room, with the intimation that he was 
not expected at the table. 


They won their mother to sympathize with | 
To feed | 
| their grudge, they began to treat Chalmers as an in- 


But this guest, who was a great original, in his turn, 
begged permission to perform his devotions. 

He gravely went through an Arabic formula, and 
ended by begging Allah to forgive a good Christian 
the crime of Visiting a ‘faithless dog of an intidel.”’ 
The astonished old mufti was nettled, but with true 


| Oriental imperturbability he bore the insult. 
| 


Chalmers bore the slight patiently for a time, but | 


at length resented it; and when company was in the 
house, ate at the public inn, telling the servant he 
need not bring his meals to his room. The servant 
reported the fact, and the father undertook to lec- 
ture the young teacher for false pride. The father, 
however, was worsted in the encounter, for the} 
young man freed his mind, and defended himself | 
with such dignity and earnestness, that no more 
slights were offered, and the pupils were required 
to treat him with proper courtesy. 





———_____-4@—————————— 
A JUST SENTENCE. 

The law would soon become contemptible if its 
officers could venture to shield culprits for friend- 
ship’s sake,—or at the demand of some secret broth- 
erhood. The following is very suggestive to those 
who think to protit by favoritism when tried for 
their ill-deserts: 

Some young men, having “cut up” one night, to 
the detriment of certain windows and bell- pulls, 
were lodged in the calaboose, and in due time next 
morning, confronted before a police magistrate, who 
fined them five dollars each and an admonition. 

One of these foolishly remarked, “Judge, 1 was in 
hopes you would remember me. I belong to the 
same lodge!” 


The judge, apparently surprised, replied, with 
brotherly sympathy ,— 
“Ah,is itso? Truly, this is brother —-! Excuse 


me for my dullness. Yes, we are brother masons, 
and [ should have thought of that. Mr. Clerk, fine 
our brother —— ten dollars. Being a mason, he 
knows better the rules of propriety than any other 
men. Fine himten dollars. You will pay the clerk, 
brother ——! Good-morning, brother. Call the 
next case.”’ 

+2 


BLUNDERING DEACONS. 
Some blunders are criminal,—such a one, 
stance, as the following, 
Transcript: 


for in- 
narrated in the Boston 


The pastor of a church in Rhode Island died sud- 
denly, and the congreg:ition, by whom he was much 
beloved, was thrown into great grief. On the Sun- 
day following the funeral the son of the deceased, 
also a clergyman, conducted the service. 

It was a solemn scene. The pastor’s family, in 
deepest black, occupied the front pews, while the 
young man stood in the - ace made sacred by his 
father’s ministrations. The sermon was little more 
than a eulogy on the virtues of the deceased. 

Near its close, overcome by emotion, the son’s 
voice faltered, his arms dropped across the pulpit, 
his head sank upon them, his hands worked in his 
strong agony, and his tears fell upon the open 
Bible. 

Uttering a few broken words of prayer, he sank 
uto a cent. Every head was bowed. Sobs were 
heard all over the chureh. 

Just at this solemn moment the deacons rose— 
and passed the contribution box! 





~o>—_—__—_ 


A NEGRO’S LIKES AND DISLIKES. 
Mr. Beecher, writing about Florida, tells of a ne- 
gro who had his little prejudices: 


The first year I was in Florida, on the St. Mark’s, 
an Opossum was caught in the night, making trouble 
in the hen-house. The next morning, a little bright- 
eyed colored boy, of eight or nine years, lay on : his 
back, watching ‘the animal, who was confined to a 
stake i in the yard. 

“Well, Sine art, did you ever see a ’possuin before?” 

“Oh ’es, em.’ 

“What do you do when you find them?” 

“1's kills ’em.” 

“Did you ever see a coon?” 

“Oh, ’es, em.”’ 

“Well, what do you do with them?” 

1's leaves!’ 

“Did you ever come across a moccasin?” 

6¢°Es, em.’ 

“What do you, do then?” 

“T's kills em,” said he, with a merry laugh. 

“Did you ever meet a rattlesnake?” 

“6 °Es, ’em.’ 

“What do you do then, my boy?” 

“T's leave quick!” 





+e 
THE MOTHER AND THE BIBLE. 

A mother of a family was married to a skeptic. 
He made a jest of religion in the presence of his 
children. Yet she brought them all up to reverence 
God and to heed His commandments. She was 
asked how she did this against the opposition of the 
father. Her answer shows how the conscience may 
be trained to respond to the plain teachings of the 
Bible. She said: 

Because to the authority of a father, [do not op- 
pose the authority of a mother, but that of God. 
From their earliest years, my children have always 


seen the Bible on mytable. This holy Book consti- 
tuted the whole of their religious instruction. I was 


silent, did they propose a question, that I might al- | 


low it to speak. Did they commit a fault, did they 
nerform a good action, I opened the Bible, and the 
Bible answered, reproved or encouraged them. The 
constant reading of the Scriptures has wrought the 
prodigy which surprises you.—Rev. Adolphe Monod. 


— «~@> eee 

AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS. 

The outrageous bigotry of 2 Mohammedan was 
once paid directly in kind by an aristocratic Eng- 
lishman. 

When Lord Stratford was ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, one of the secretaries had an audience 
with the Sheikh ul Islam, who, at the moment of 
his visitor’s entrance, was engaged in the perform- 
ance of his devotions. 

The secretary sat down while the devotee finished 


prayers, which were ended by an invocation to Al- | 


lah to forgive a suppliant true believer the sin of | 
holding direct intercourse with a giaour. 
His conscience thus relieved, the old mufti rose | 


and took offence at the discipline enforced by their | from his knees and smilingly welcomed his guest, 








|P 


+e 
THE “PIPING” DETECTIVE. 
Detectives resort to all sorts of devices to trap 
criminals: 


A Scotch piper, in full Highland costume, has 
been wandering through the Pennsylvania coal-re- 
| gions, playing his by igpipe, and gathering in the pen- 
pies of the miners. The other day, he blossomed 
| into a full-fledged detective, when he recognized an 
escaped murderer whom he had been hunting for 
for two years. Hearrested his man and took him to 
Scotland, where the murder was committed. 


200 PRESENTS 


TO BE 





GIVEN 
To Subscribers to the Companion, 
July 1, 1879. 





These presents will be given to the two hundred and 
four subscribers who have secured the two hundred and 
four largest lists of new names before July Ist, in addi- 
tion to the premiums or cash commissions they have 
received. 


$1000 in Cash! 
Henry F. Miller Piano! 
J. Estey & Co. Organ! 


200 Waltham Watches! 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


1 Miller Grand Square 
Five Hundred Dollz 
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9 Waltham Gold W: 








10 Waltham Gold Watches 
10 Waltham Gold a ate hes, 
15 Waltham S yatches, ** we 
20 Waltham s = ra 
30 Waltham : 2 a 
40 Waltham : vi 


55 Waltham Silver Wate hes, 
IMPROVE THE OPPORTUNITY 


to secure one of these valuable presents. Ten new names 
obtained a Waltham Watch last year, and we offer this 


year 
Twice as many Watches! 


One Month Remains.—Remember, whether you 
get a present or not, the premiums given will pay yon 
handsomely for each subscriber you may send us; anda 
little effort and perseverance will be sure to obtain in 
addition oue of these presents. 


GOODS AT HALF PRIC 


A RARE CHANCE. 

Each year we add to our 

hundred new articles. This requires us to displice many 

articles now on our list. Most of these articles we should 

retain on our listif we had room for them and the new 
goods also. We have prepared a 


SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 


of these goods, with full description, and the market price 
attached; also the reduced price at which we sell these 
goods to our qubserthers only. ‘the price we shall 
charge will be trom ¢ to 50 per cent. less than prices 
charged elsewhere for sume goods. This isa rare chance, 

and only offered to our subseribers. Special List sent on 
receipt of one three-cent stump. Perry Mason & Co. 


1000 CARDS GIVEN AWAY 


To Every Boy Who Buys of Usa 
BONANZA PRINTING PRESS, 
With Ink, Type and Furniture. 





List of Premiums several 





















Vacation has come, and now is the time for pleasure 
and money-making. This outfit, with our Present of 


ONE THOUSAND BLANK CARDS, 


We will tell you how. 
nice, 


These thousand ecards are very 
-same Quality and size as ladies’ visiting cards. 
There are 20 packs of 50 each. If you charge only 15 ets. 
per pack, it is less than one-half what ordinary printers 
charge and you will then make $3. In most cases you 
can get 25 cts. per pack. The bl Press is made of 
malleable iron, handsomely japanned, and ornamented 
with red and gold stripes. It is provided with Ink Table, 
Platen Bands, Screw Chase 245x4 ine he sinsize. We give 
with the Press, 1 Composing Pallet, 2-inch Composition 
Roller, | box best Card Ink, L set Spacing Reglet, 1 pack 
White Bristol Cards, and a full 2 A,3 a fontof Faney 
Type, with spaces and quads, and our large gift of 1000 
White Bristol Board Cards. The whole put up ina slid- 
ing-cover wooden box. Price, ®3. Order at once. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


OVER 1000 MILES 


OF SCROLL SAW BLADES 


have been sold by us. Place all the saw blades we have 
used end to end, and the line would reach over 1000 
miles. Having such an immense trade in Scroll Saw 
Blades, we are able to give a superior quality of blades 
at prices lower than any other house in the United States, 
Our Saw Blades are the best attainable at any price, vet 
we sell them at prices as low as many houses charge for 
inferior grades. Price of our best Scroll Saw Ble = .18 
cts. per dozen; and with each dozen we will give eour 
latest sheet of Original Scroll Saw ~h~achg 
ostage stamps will be received in pay for blades, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 




























| 















| it, and Cz ifornia: Colon 


makes it possible for every boy to pay tor it ina few days. | 
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DIAMOND WAFER 
BAROMETERS. 


In several orders, out of the immense number we have 
received, it is impossible to make out the address, and 
ve even leit out the name of the place. Those not 

. therefore Seal understand why. We regret this, 

ier of the Youth's Companion to have 
inte resting weather prophets, notonly for your 
ment, but torthatof your friends, Its remarka- 
rom aceep blue for fair toa deep pink tor wet 
weather, with the intermediate shades of Violet, Lavender, 
Light Blue and Light. Pink, are quite puzzling. 11 is espe. 
cially valuable for telling by its color whether one room is 
damper than another, Sent to any address, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 2 3-ct, stamps for small size, or 4 3-ct. stamps 
for large size. Special terms to agents 
DIAMOND WAFER OR VOCALIZER CO. 
HovGMAN & Co., Simmons Building, Boston, Mass, 









own anu 
ble chang 








Much Sickness, 
dren, 


Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms, 


BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worm Lozen- 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 


possible injury to the most delicate child. This valuable 


combination has been successfully used by physicians, 


and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating worms, so 


hurtful to children, Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box, 


Manufacturer of 


RS. 


World's ONLY 
Pxchuisively, ALL Styles ane Sizes for 


Invalids’ and Cripples’ 


Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability and ease of movement un- 
equalled. Vatentee and maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Hiustiat- 
ed Catalogue, and mention Youth's 
HERBERT 8S. SMIT 
32 Platt Street, New York. 
SY WOOD, 
For Seroll Sawing at the lowest market rate 
press or freight to any part 





Companion. 





,sent by ex- 
of the country on receipt of 





the price. Walnut, 45,6 3-16, 7¢; 44, 8c per toot Holly, 
8c, 9c, We per foot. MILLERS FALLS CO.,, 
74 Chambers Street, New York, 


MAGIC 
TRICK 
FAN! 


A pretty and durable Fan, Hand it to 
a friend, and it instantly falls in pieces, You alone can re- 
store it. A rich joke. Worth double the price asa fan alone, 
Sent, post-paid, for -” cts.; 2for 35 ets.: $l 40 per doz, 
e stumps take Address EUR EKA TRICK & 
TY CO., 39 Ann St., New York, IP’. U. Box 4614. 


=MICRO- TELEPHONE, 


An instrument unequaled in the world for priv: od 

residence and business purposes. Works any dis- 
tance, and makes all turns. The volume of sound 
is as plain and distinct at the receiving point as at 
the transmitting. Price, @10 complete. Our au- 
thorized agents are making $10 to $20 per day. 
mes" Address, with stamp for circulars and terms, 
CINCINNATE MICRO- TEL IONE CO., 
Ise Elm Street, Cincinnati, | Ohio. 





Latest thing ont. 





















THEY ALL DO IT! 


BUY THE CAXTON PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only #13. 
COLU MBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
2. to $56; willdo the work 
se Presses from $3 50. 












ump CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Fealeral Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


7OUNG MEN Learn Telegraphy and earn $40 to $100 






Boston, Mass. 








SOLI 





Send sti ap for Hlustrated C he a 
B cCLt 
I Floral ares, Wo Cards, We; 10 Perforated 
paid, Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
by Watchinakers. By mail, 30 cents, Cir- 


amonth, Every graduate guaranteed a paying sitw- 
microscopic copy of any se tay set in a finger ting 
n 
Tr. 
ISSO YN CROSS & CO., 
1 100 Mottoes. Wc; 4 Chromo Mottoes, We; "ine 6x8 
AND NOT 
ne 
cular free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 
is being formed at Buffalo, N. 


ation. Address R. Valentine, Manager, Janesville, Wis. 
of ordinary size at a cost of 1 one dollar upwards, 
5. We: 100 Tr Transfer Pictures, lve; 
Chromos, We; 1 Floral Swe Cree: le. All for soc! Post- 
WEAR OUT. 
38 Dey Street, oo York. 
seven thousand acres. 


. to settle a tract of 
: ge he to know all about 
an, by addressing California 
Colony, 14 W. iffalo, N. Y¥., or Wendell 
Easton, 22 Montgome ry St., San Francisco, Cal. 


28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
a 500 times. Equal to 
power a ne-tenth tho 
cost wiahestacatente: Sam- 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 

J. BRIDE & CO., 

297 Broadway, New York. 

New atetentet Circular of 
Novelties free. 


_,,, 100, 1, EMBOSSED , PICTURES. 


or 25 cents wers, 25 Superb, 25 
























cents. DE AL Cc OMA cents; 100 
aeeien eum pp ag s. Cr Mtalogue for stamp. 
ALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


liness 
MOR: 





anton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


SKY-BLOOM. 
(Houstonia Cawrulea.) 


Sky-bloom on the hillside, 
Sky-bloom in the meadow, 

Like a white cloud softened 
Into pearly shadow, 

Or a snow drift, with a hint 

Of the awakening violet’s tint, 


Groups of baby-blossoms, 
Thronging without sound 

Into prassy pastures 

rall the ground, 

Like a cherub crowd astray 

For an earthly holiday. 


Small four-cleft corollas, 
Faintly touched with blue, 
Lightly pencilled stemlets, 


Buds like 
Phis is sky-bloom, blossoming 
Through the chills of earliest spring. 








Other names hath sky-bloom 
In the florist’s book; 
Titles too high-sounding 
For its modest look 
And its simple freshness, whence 
Children call it “Innocence,” 

















*Tis the children’s flower; 
Let them et eats mame! 
Something pure as heaven is, 


Whence the children eame, 








Something tender as the skies, 

Or their own unelouded eyes! 

Yet it is sweet sky-bloom, 
Howsoever known; 





Is a glimpse of heaven, 
Out of green earth grown, 
Where it springs, the wayside sod 
Blossoms with the thoughts of God. 
Lucy Larcom, 


42> 


For the Companion. 


A DYING PRINCE AND HIS 
DAUGHTER. 
David sang sweetly of his late King and 


Prince, 


“Sanl and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 


And nie death, they were not divided.” 

The same can now be said of Prince Albert and 
his daughter Alice of England, 
of the father and daughter in eternity 
the royal family to pass 
the fact that Alic 


the Prince's last hours 


first of 
away—reealls tenderly 
was (1e chosen attendant of 
She was the only one of 


ine messages, and listen to the much he had to 
that 


She was broken- 


say after it became certain 
The Qneen eould not be calm 
hearted, and her grief in his presence distressed 
him, 

Alice saw that, for her mother’s sake and for 


} 


his, she must school herself to firmness; 


and she 


nobly did so, and to the end she remained his 
wise and loving nurse. 

She talked with and let bim talk to her, 
She rend to him, sane to him, and repeated the 


she did 


him 


hymns he loved; and through it all, not 
let him see her shed a tear, 


In moments when she felt that she could not 


bear up, and her voiee began to falter, she 
would rise and walk softly to the door, and as 
soon as she was outside, run to hide herself in 
her room and weep, In a few moments, she 


would return to him ealmer 

Prinee Albert was a high-minded and pure 
man, who tried honestly to do his duty to God 
as well as to man, and he was not afraid to die. 
He lay with his 

—"* Memory, like a cloudless air, 
The conseience as a sea at rest.” 

He loved to listen to hymns and prayers, and 
loved to talk of death; and Alice's faithful pres- 
ence and gentle voice were always near to an- 

wer his de 

Che | 


was alone with him all the afternoon. 


41Tes, 

ist Sunday that he spent on earth, she 
He asked 
to have his sofa drawn to the window, that he 
might see the beauty of the sky and floating 
clouds. Tlis wish was gratified, 

“Now play to me, darling,’ he said. Alice 
played softly several of his favorite chorals, and 
then, turning round, she saw 
hands folded as if in’ praver. 
went to him, and he opened his eves and smiled. 


him lying back 
easily, his She 
“Dear papa, were you asleep?” 

“No, but my thoughts were so sweet 


sweet!" 


so 


And when the family returned from church, 
they found him still smiling, and whispering of 
heaven 


The reunion | 


his dear ones who | 
could summon the fortitude to receive his part- | 


he must die, | 


| him, and that her tender ministry did so much 
| to win, stayed with him till he passed away. 
| “See in what peace a Christian can die,” mur- 
mured Joseph Addison to an irreligious friend 
| whom he had summoned to look upon his clos- 
The death of Prince Albert was an 
}equal example of Christian peace. Seventeen 
years the remembrance of it was precious to that 
| brave and loving daughter, Then, w ith husband 
}and children of her own to mourn her, she went 
to the better land to meet her father again, 


| 


ing scene. 


| «eo 


BOYS WHO ARE NATURALISTS. 


| London Spectator is of the opinion that it cannot 
turn a boy into a field-naturalist. The real out- 
door observer is born to observation, and no sci- 
entific training can supply the skill which comes 
| instinctively to many a school-boy with tastes 
for bird’s-nesting and snake-hunting. The Spee- 
tator says: 

The boy who will pass a half-holiday crouched 
motionless in the lush herbage of a river-bank, 
that he may stealthily watch the domgs of a 
family of water-rats, or the boy who will rise 
before daybreak, that he may trace the grass 
hopper-lark to her curiously-concealed treasure, 
is already a field-naturalist. 

Such boys abound in our public schools. 





| 

| Asa 
} rule, itis notorious that they hate Greek verbs, 
and are scarcely fonder of geometrical problems. 
| They are set down as dunces, and if the assist- 
ant miaster, whose duty it 

| hebdomadal three hours of what is called ‘sci- 
jence,”’ takes them in hand, he probably has not 
| the slightest sympathy with their pursuits, and 
jat the end of a couple of lessons succeeds in 





is to administer a 


} 





While esteeming instruction in biology, the | 


completely disgusting them by what he tells | 


them of chemical formule or the retlex action of 
| nerves, 
| Botanists get on better with their pupils,—that 
jis, systematic botanists do, for we are not so 
| sure of the snecess of physiological botanists in 
| this particular, 
They tell them how such or such a plant may 


| be distinguished, and where it should be looked | 


for, 
prize is found, and gladly listen to the whole 
story of its finding 

So, too, with geologists, or rather pal:eontolo- 
gists. ‘They congratulate the tyro on the nauti- 
lus or the encrinte he brings home, or the sau- 


They rejoice with their learners when the | 


rian vertebra he has unearthed, and explain to | 


him its bearing on the geological ‘*thorizon’’ to | 


which it belongs. 

With zoology it is The art of 
teaching that in Is “aeceptably’ 
(to use an old-fashioned word) is yet to be 
learned by the teacher. He our youthful 
zoologists are not led to follow their natural 
tastes to any advantage, 

Destruction of animal life seems to be the only 
course left open to them, and it soon becomes 
all powerful. If opportunities are allowed them, 
they grow up into lion hunters, 

If these opportunities are denied, most of 
} them lose their love of the study altogether; 
but a few limit their energies to pinning the 
buttertlies or the beetles of their county, or per- 
haps set about forming a “colleection’’ of British 
birds, with the help of the village barber, who 
combines with his own useful calling that very 
useless (in nine out of ten) avocation 
called a taxidermist’ s. 
| 


otherwise, 


science schoo 


ce 


eases 





+> 

THE COBBLER AND HIS WIFE. 
| The sincerity of grieving love where death 
parts friends was never more touchingly evident 
than in this simple record of the sorrows of the 
lowly, as the New Orleans Picayune tells it: 
“SH. Ackaman— Shoemaker.” So reads 
sign that swings over the door of a poor shanty 
| teross the way, and T have looked at the picture 


| and the terrible exertion were doing their part, 


the | 


of the old shoemaker and his wife, that the sun- | 


set was sure to frame in the low doorway, so 
often that missing it brings a pang; for, though 
the sign still swings over the door, the doorway 
| is vacant,—the picture is rubbed out. 
| Tmissed the old wife first. Ah, the sick poor! 
Shall L ever forget the small bare room, the close, 
| hot air, orthe hard hot bed on which the old 
| wife lay? Se ashamed of her seanty clothing, 
so patient in her pain, and so grateful, too! 
| think the kisses she left on our hands after 
}we had bathed her and laid her between the 
| cool white sheets we had brought, will keep them 
fair so long as we live. 

“My old woman has worked very hard all her 
life, and Tam afraid she can't over this 
fever,” the old husband said to us, 

But she did not die God had 
harder for her to do, 
convalescence, we heard that the old shoemaker 
had fallen a victim to the fever and had been 
taken to the hospital. 

He never came back. And this is what God 
had for the old wife to do that was harder than 
dying, -to live and hear, ‘He died last night. 
He will be buried in the potters’ field to-day, 
and you cannot see him, beeause you are too 
weak to walk,"’ 

Oh, if it is hard for us to give up our dead, with 
all the comfort of the ‘ast word, the last look, 
and the last clinging kiss, and the knowledge 
that the dear form is clothed in fair garments, 
and will be laid away by reverent hands in eon- 
secrated cround, what must have been the 


vet 





lieve that he must die. jut he knew and head? 
. . is ‘ ill Ve ITE’ hie 
Alice Knew. She was the one who shared his Ve wil buried in tl Mee ‘ 
: . and Leannot see him, Do vou think they will 
solemn seeret, and could) command herself to) pe reueh with him D heard her say to a pity 
bear it. The “sweet thoughts’ that eame to! ing neizhbor ; 


| ture—in which he received his death wound. 


something | 
On the third day of her| 


| 


agony fof the arachnie, and his bite is said to be almost 
Almost to the end, the Queen refused to be- | of the lonely old) soul, as she sat with bowed | as fatal as that of the rattlesnake, 


poor field to-day, | Fort Worth, Texas, some 


| poor old hands empty, empty! 
} some old husband! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, — 


“Will they put him away decently? Oh, if | 
my old knees were strong enough for me to 
crawl to his side, so that I could put my hand in | 
his once more, I think I would be more recon- 
ciled to give him up. We have been married | 
fifty-one years. He always slept with my hand | 
in his, but last night he went to sleep with his | 
My poor lone- | 


Yesterday the old wife moved away. To-day | 
the landlord has been fixing up the old house | 
for a new tenant. There will be other pictures 
framed in the low doorway soon. I shall look 
at them from my window, and like them, per- 
haps, but never so well as L liked the picture of | 
the old shoemaker and his wife that has been | 
rubbed out by the passing hand of death. 


+o | 
For the Companion. 


BEES. 


Whey far above the boughs, starred pink and white 
With dainty blooms, the sunlit skies of May, 
In purple altitudes, with tleecy gray 
Of drifting cirrus sailing out from sight, 
Hold for the dreamer visions of delight, 
The bee’s boom sounds amid each fragrant spray; 
Then when south winds with June's sweet roses play, 
He seeks their dew-tilled wells with ready flight. 
And all the year the clover-blossoms know 
ilis busy visits, and the mignonette 
And honeysuckle add unto his store; 
Well wots he of the buckwheat’s swaying snow; 
And lily-bells that gleam with raindrops wet 
He haunts as fairies haunt some sunlit shore. 
fnos. S. COLLIER. 


— — 


FLEEING FROM A CROCODILE. 

An English officer who was foolish enough to | 
bathe in an Indian river (the Narbuddha), while | 
onan excursion with a party of friends, met an | 
adventure that nearly cost him his life. When | 
about three hundred yards from the bank he | 
caught sight of the snout of an enormous alliga- | 
tor, and at once began toswim for his life toward | 
land, At first he seemed to be undiscovered, 
but he soon knew that he was chased, and every 
time he glanced over his shoulder he saw that 
the terrible reptile was rapidly gaining on him 
The rest he tells as follows: 


In a quarter of a minute LT looked around 
again. ‘The alligator was very close to me then. 
I saw his eyes, for he had raised his head partly 
out of the water, and IT heard the slight swash 
of the river as he forged through it. 

But another sound was in my ears too; a 
sound like the ringing of bells and the beating 
of a blacksmith on an anvil. The blazing sun 








and I knew thatin a few minutes I should be 
unable to swim any further. 

Then came an inspiration, the recollection of 
the trinmphs T had achieved in diving in days | 
gone by. [was down ina second. Of course 1} 
remained under as long as I could. 

When I came up I was, perhaps, fifty yards 
from the shore, and a hasty backward glance 
showed me that the alligator had stopped on les- 
ing sight of me, for I had gained considerably 
in the race, , 

He saw me the moment T came to the surface, 
and was on my track again. I swam a few 
yards, but he was so close to me that, though 
terribly tired, IT went under again 

I was unabie to stay under this time more 
than twenty seconds, but that took me fifteen 
yards nearer the shore. When I came up he 
did not see me so quickly as he had done before, 
and Lswam a little distance before I saw him 
once mere in pursuit. 

I was now hardly able to swim, and neither | 
had I strength to go under. The reptile was 80 | 
close to me that L expected every second to feel 
his teeth, and in utter despair 1 stopped swim- 
ming and let down my feet. 

They tonched the bottom, for the bank | 
shoaled, and the water was not higher than my 
waist. With a last effort I plunged forward, | 
and at the same time, the alligator, feeling him- 
self getting into shallow water, surged around 
and swam back. 

I think that I should have then concluded the | 
adventure by being drowned in a foot and * 
half of water, for I had not sufficient strength to 
stand on my feet, but my friend and the driver | 
rushed into the river and caught me in their| 
arms as I fell. | 








+e 


FIGHT WITH A TARANTULA. 
The St. Lonis Globe Democrat gives a deserip- 
tion of this poisonous spider. The incident sub- | 
joined recalls one of the accounts of the once 
famous nursery hero Tom Thumb’'s last adven- | 


The tarantula is the desperado of the spider | 
family; it frequently attains the of the 
hand; and, with its great glaring black eyes 
and frightful claws, seldom fails to present an 
appearance so formidable that a sensitive lady, 
even if used to seeing the tarantula, will scream | 
at the sight. 

The tarantula is, in facet, only a big spider, | 
and usually makes his home in the open prairie, 
dwelling with his family in a nest concealed be- 
neath the tall grass. 

If you attack him in his retreat you will very 
soon repent your temerity, for he springs at you 
like a tiger, jumping to an astonishing height— 
sometimes three or four feet. 

He is one of the most poisonous of the family 


size 





Inn 


ettloment called Grapevine Prairie, near 
time age, the son of a} 
farmer named Featherstone was one day OC ae 
| pied gathering rocks on the roadside | 

“pon overturning a large dat rock 


le Wits sud- 


JUNE 19, 1879. 





denly confronted by a large tarantula, the size 
of a man’s hand, snugly ensconced in his nest 
along with a number of young tarantulas. The 


| big one was yellow and black-striped, and dis- 





played the same inimitable color that nature be- 
stows on the “beautiful snake.”’ 

Seizing a large stick, Master Featherstone at- 
tacked the enemy in his stronghold, and was 
met with an unexpected resistance. He suc- 
ceeded in breaking off one leg, or rather claw, 
of the devil-fish of dry land, but the tarantula, 
enraged, sprung upon the aggressor, and, quick 
as thought, with his great black eyes glittering 
with fiendish ferocity, fastened himself on the 
boy's hand and arm. 

Before he could be dislodged the tarantula 
had intlicted two bites on the hand and arm, 
both of which subsequently swelled to three 
times their natural size—so virulent is the poison 
of this desperado of the prairies. The boy, how- 
ever, succeeded in killing the tarantula. 


+o 
A JUDGE IN A BORRCWED COAT. 
The shrewd Chancellor Bismarck is fond of 
making social gatherings at his house, and he 
sometimes disarms his political opponents by 
getting them to attend his dinner. The follow- 
ing shows his tact in relieving a guest’s embar- 
rassiment: 


To one of his last parliamentary dinners he in- 
vited, among other Ultramontanes, M. Forcade 
de Blaix, a former Judge of a Court of Appeal, 
who had never before been thus honored by the 
leading statesman. 

On the arrival of this gentleman at the Chan- 
cellery he noticed, to his vexation, that he Lad 
forgotten to put on the prescribed dress-ccat. 
Ile was on the point of hurriedly returning home 
to repair the error when Count William Bis- 
marck, the Chanceller’s youngest son, being 
a similar stature, offered to lend him the re- 








| quired garment. 


M. Foreade de Blaix, living at some distance, 
accepted the friendly propositicn, The incident 
becoming known at table on account of the 
somewhat ludicrous appearance of the venerable 
Judge, whose arms protruded from the short 


sleeves, afforded much amusement, and re- 
minded Prince Bismarck of a like oecurrence 
which happened to himself years ago while 


Prussian Minister at St. Petersburg. 

He had then been summoned to Tsarskee Selo 
fora short interview with the Czar, who, quite 
unexpectedly, requested him to stay for dinner. 
Prince Bismarck, obliged to remain, had, on ac- 
count of his wearing a light suit, to borrow the 
necessary black apparel. 

Prince Gortchakoff helped with a pair of inex- 
pressibles, while another gentleman of the court 
furnished him with the other lacking vestments. 
Alluding to this event, Prince Bismarck gave a 

ceghuble deseripticn ot Mis appearance, which, 
indeed, must have been most funny, if ene re- 
tlects on the great difference of proportions be- 
tween him and Prince Gortchakoff. 

M. Forcade de Blaix seon regained his equa- 
nimity on hearing of this analogy. 






+> 
INTELLECT IN BRUTES. 
Several correspondents of Nature narrate in- 
cidents which suggest the possession by brutes 
of more intellect than has been credited to them. 
Mr. A. Petrie writes: 


In my own family we hada tabby-cat who, 
when turned out, would let herself in at another 
door by climbing up some list nailed round it, 
then pushing up the click-lateh, pushing the 
deor, with herself hanging on it, away from the 
post, so as to prevent the latch falling back into 
its place, and then dropping down and walking 
back to the fire. 

I knew a Skye-terrier who, being teld to carry 
a fishing-rod, carefully experimented along its 
length, to find its centre of gravity, then carried 
it on till his master enme to a narrow path 
through a wood. 


Here Skye considered, dropped the rod, took 


| it by the end, and dragged it under him length- 


wise till the open road was gained, when he took 
the rod by the centre of gravity again and went 
on. 

This could not bea copy of human actions, 
but the result of original reasoning. 

Mr. Henry Ceeil gives the following on the 
authority of the late Mr. Dawes, the astronomer 

Being busy in his garden, and having a large 
buneh of keys in his hand, he gave it to a re- 
triever to hold for him till he was at liberty. 
Going into the house soon after, he forgot to 
reclaim the keys. 

The remembrance of what he had done with 
them only returned to him when he required to 
use them in the evening. He then recalled that 
he had given them to the dog and forgetten t 
take them again. Calling him, and looking im- 
pressively in his face, he said,— 

“My keys! fetch me my keys. 

The dog looked wistful and puzzled for a mo 
ment, and then bounded off to the garden, his 
master following. He went straight to the reot 


| of an apple-tree, scratched up the keys, and 


brought them. May we not fairly put int 
words the dog’s train of reasoning thus: 

“My master has given me these keys to hold 
he has forgotten them: I cannot carry them al! 
day; but I must put them in safety where I can 
find them again.”’ 

Mr. R. Howson sends us the story of a terrier- 
like dog of no particular breed, named Ugly- 
mug, who had a poodle for companion. 

Whenever Uglymug saw signs of a family 
meal being laid out, he inveigled the poodle into 
alabyrinthine shrubbery under pretence of seek- 
ing for rats; amd when the latter was fairly in 
tent on its game, Uglymug sneaked back to 
enjov all by himself what he could get from the 
family table 
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For the Companion. 


ANOTHER LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
“Little Bo-Peep | 
Has lost her sheep.” } 
Just look at her running along through the 
high grass, her flaxen curls all tossed and tum- 
bled and tangled, her flapping hat hung on one 
side of her head, her berry-stained apron pressed 
hard into one eye, and big tears streaming from 
the other over her warm little nose and cheek 
and chin. 
Poor little Bo-Peep! 
every 


Every bee and butterfly, 
small meadow-flower, is aghast at the 
woes of the little maiden, so loudly proclaimed 
u the still, sunny afternoon. 

“Tve lost my sheep! Ive lost my 
I tell you!” ever and anon 
wretched Bo-Peep, turning her troubled little 
head nervously from side to side, turning and 
twisting, till her great blue eyes are nearly look- 
ing behind her, while her dusty little boot-toes | 
are stubbing and tramping the other way. | 


we 


*‘Lost my sheep! 


sheep 4 


sheep, shrieks 


The hiils and woods take 
up the echoes, and soon it seems as if there were 
adozen Bo-Peeps scampering round after their 
missing flocks. 

“Lost my sheep!” wails Bo-Peep, peering 
down amid the tall grass stalks, as if perchance 
the stray little woolly ones were huddling there. | 

“Lost my sheep!’ shrills the unhappy child, 
struggling through a clump of bushes, and tear- 
ing her fingers with the thorny bonghs, think- 
ing, perhaps, her fleecy treasures were snuggled 
down under the leaves. 


“Lost my : 
” mocked a merry voice 
from the shrubbery the other side of the stone- 
wall. “Oh, dee me!’’ 

A broad, torn straw hat rustled through the 
foliage, and under it a pair of black laughing 
eves: and then, in a twinkling, a brisk pair of 
legs cleared the fence. 

“What's the matter, Bo?’’ 

“Tve lost my’ — 

“Yes, yes! I know all that 
you Jose them? When?” 

“Somewheres,”” sighed poor Bo-Peep, gazing 
vaguely round the field. ‘I was playing they 
were out in the pasture, feeding and growing 
ever so fat. And I made believe I was a shep’- 
dess, and so Imade a pipe out of a grass stem, 
and Iwas doing mice music on it, when a frog 
(oh, well, yon needn’t make faces, Fritz, but he 
did), a frog just set up ona stone close by the 
pond, and he looked at me, he did, just the 
sume as if he said, that’s pretty good music | 

“So I played more of it, and the frog was very | 
much pleased, I know he was; and I walked | 
sideways to look at him better, but just as I got 
pretty near, he hopped mght mto the water 
‘Bro-o-x!’ he said, which meant he was going to 
tell the rest of the frogs how perfectly lovely I 
played’? — | 

“Oh, give us a rest!’ screamed Fritz, who, 1| 
am sorry to say, when vexed, made intemperate | 
use of slang expressions 


‘“‘Lost my shee —eep!’ 


But where did. 


| 
“Yes, he did,’’? wailed Bo-Peep, persistently, | 


wiping her eyes with her apron hem, and pulling | 
up her dusty striped stockings; ‘‘and I couldn't | 
find my sheep after he was gone I guess, per | 
haps, the frog wasa fairy king, and marched | 
them off with him down into the water” At] 
Which unhappy guess Bo-Peep burst into fresh | 
tears and lamentations 


“Lthink Isee your sheep trotting along up in | 
the sky,” suggested Fritz, softly, pomting over- | 
head to the little fleecy clouds whose small | 
round backs were huddled together against the | 
blue 


It really looks like ’em, Fritz, sure as any- 
thing!” gasped Bo Peep, staring up in tearful | 


amazement; “but then, I don’t ’xactly see any | 
tails to em 


I think those are somebody else’s | 
Ones ”’ 


“No, now I look again,” said Fritz, blinking | 
uy at the sunny spaces through his fingers, 
ey don’t seem a bit like yours, but just pre- 
Cisely as you say, like somebody else’s. We'll | 
ut your sheep up among the clovers I'll bet} 
‘ jewsharp” (Fritz had also a bad habit of bet- | 
ting) “we shall find them nibbling just where | 
you left them.’’ | 
‘How perfectly lovely you are, brother Fritz!” | 
tied Bo-Peep, seizing Fritz’s hand, and drag- | 
sing him gleefully over all the length and | 
breadth of the velvety field. \ 


| 
| 


THE YOUTHS 


! 


Tt secmed as if they never should find those 
sheep. One wise old yellow butterfly did his 
best to tell them, by hovering backwards and 
forwards over the spot where they were. 

slackbird and bluebird and sparrow all shout- 
ed the good news as plainly as they could to 
Bo-Peep, but still the sun sank lower and lower, | 
and never among all the long shadows, sheep er | 
shadow of sheep could they see. 

All at once Bo-Peep gave a very high hop, as 
if she had trodden on a hot coal. 

“Oh, oh! [just almost stepped on my beauti- 


> 


ful sheep! 


she shouted, | 


$< @>-——____—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF THE FORTY 
TLE DUCKLINGS. 
(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 


The forty little ducklings 
Who lived up at the farm, 
They said unto each other, 
“Oh! the day is very warm!” 
They said unto each other, 
“Oh! the river's very cool! 
The duck who did not seek it now 
Would surely be a fool!” 





~! The forty little ducklings, 
ool y started down the ro 









| § 
NO And waddle, waddle, waddle, 
Was the gait at which the 
* That line is not good grammar, 
VA You may change it if you 


But one cannot stop for tri 











ney Waddle? and they waddled, 

Till no further they could go; 

Then down upon a mossy bank 
They sat them in a row. 

They took their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
And wept a little weep, 

And then they put away their heads, 
And then they went to sleep. 


With : 
And all 
He toc 





For the Companion. 
TULIPS AND SWANS. 
sy the time the little folks read this, the tulip 


season will be over. But never mind. Such 
pretty flowers are always worth talking about. 
And Tam sure the great tulip show we had in 
our beautiful ‘“‘City Garden”’ in May wasa grand 
sight,—scores of beds of all sizes and shapes cut | 
in the green velvety grass, and filled with these | 
gay flowers. | 
There were the purest white, double and sin- 
gle, yellows, and red from the most delicate | 





| shade to the deepest; together with the striped 


of every color and shade, looking magnificent | 
in the sunshine of a warm May day. | 

How the little folks do enjoy our pretty “City 
Garden”! I happened to be there ona Saturday 
afternoon, and I really thought that some of the 
children were the prettiest flowers there 

Among the many baby and doll carriages that 
were rolling over the gravel walks, was a hand- | 
some double one that held two rosy-cheeked 
little darlings. They were twins, and so much | 
alike in features that I couldn't have told one 
from the other, only one had light hair and blue 
eyes, and the other dark hair and eyes. 

The nurse-maid lifted them out of the carriage, 
and they toddled off, and sitting down on the | 
edge of the walk, were soon as busy as could be 
scooping up the gravel in an old clam-shell, and | 
trying hard to make it stick together for mud- 











pies. 

After walking about amongst the tulips and 
children, I felt like having a sail round the beau- 
tiful pond ' 


| stone, and this time he said nothing. 
| 













When inspired by the Muse, 


‘Yhere came along a faring, 


He put them in their little beds, 
And wished them sweet repose, 

And fastened mustard plasters ee 
On their little webby toes. ae 3 die, 
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“Hurrah! hurrah!” eried Fritz, swinging his | 
hat. | 


«Let ‘em alone, and they'll come home, 
Wagging’ ’— 
‘Dragging,’ corrected Bo-Peep, with a severe 

expression. 

A happy little girl was she gathering up her | 
small toy sheep in her apron, and dancing home 
with them over the meadow. 

The frog was there to see, but he sat on the 


ELsiz GORHAM. 


LIT- 





ad, And they waddled on and on, 
Till one remarked, “Oh deary me! 
Where ts the river gone? 

We asked the Ancient Gander, 
And he said *twas very near, 
He must have been deceiving us, 

Or else himself, I fear.” 


They waddled and they waddled, | 

ay goed; 
| 

| 


1 choose, 
fles, 





| 
| 
| 
! 
' 
n basket on his arta, 


these little ducklings 
»k back to the farm; 








Next day these little ducklings, 
They were very, very ill, | 
Their mother sent for Dr. Quack, 
Who gave them each a pill. 
But soon as they recovered, 
The first thing that they did 
Was to peck the Ancient Gander, 
Till he ran away and hid. 
LAuRA E, RIcHArps. 


So I went to the granite bridge, and there I 
found lots of row-boats, and four splendid swans 
(not living swans, but ‘‘swan-boats’’), waiting 
for passengers at their tiny wharves, and ona 
board I read, ‘Sail round the pond, 5 cents,’ 
which certainly seemed very cheap for a water 
excursion 

Presently I took a seat on one of the two tasty 
little cane settees that are placed in front of the 
swan’s snowy breast. ‘Iwo little girls took seats 
on the other settee in front of me, and I shut my 
eyes, and ‘‘made believe’? I was on board a 
“Cunarder’’ on the Atlantic, going to my native 
land. 

In a moment, the captain of all the swans, I 


| suppose, touched me on the shoulder and asked 


me for my fare. It seemed very rude to wake 
me out of my dream, but I handed hima dime. 
“That’s right,” said he. ‘Why,’ said I, “I 
thought it was five cents.””. “Oh, yes, it is for 
children; but it is ten for grown people.” I 


knew that he meant to say old people, but was | 


too polite. 

Well, we had a lovely sail all round the pretty 
pond in our swan-propeller. 

It really is a cheap and pleasant trip, and the 
city boys and girls patronize the owners of these 
boats and swans pretty liberally. 

A number of the larger school boys and girls 
in the row-boats pay their fare, and learn the 
use of the oar and the management of a boat by 
rowing themselves round the pond, which is 
perfectly safe for young beginners, as they can, 


through the clear water, see the pebbles at the 
bottom of the shallow pond. Bo. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHANGED HEADINGS. 
Change the head of a word signifying contempt, 
and leave the fruit of a forest tree. 
Change the head of a contemptible trait of char- 
acter, and leave a word denoting earnestness, 
Change a word expressing surprise into one de- 
noting earnest thinking. J. PB. 
2. 
PORTICAL CHARADE. 
The day was hot and sultry, 
Our hero sleepy got, 
So, in a shady plaice, he took 
My Jirst, upon a cot, 
Some angry wasps came buzzing, 
And stung our hero’s face; 
He yelled my second, jumping up 
With far more speed than grace. 
The pain our hero suffered 
Stung sharp. like Scorpio; 
His roar was not unlike my (hind 
(In the zodiac, you know). 
He danced both south and east, 
And bounced towards the west; 
And then he ran towards my fourth 
(An initial tells it best). 
He fought his foes so tiny 
With a courage of the soul, 
Like that once mighty conqueror 
Which represents my whole, 


ELaie Benn. 
3. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. To place or fix anything. An ae- 
count. Ananimal. To mark out. Before. A con 


sonant. 
4. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Sehead that which pertains to Ganl, or France, 
and leave the amount of effort LT should use to ban- 
ish evil. 

Behead in syllables to beg, and leave to be folded, 
like a fan. 

Behead by syllable food, and leave sight. 

AUNT 
5. 


REMAINDERS. 

Curtail and behead wegds having the following 
meanings, and leave a wor t-square: 

A part of a stove. Natural divisions of land. Ar- 
ticle of food. H.W. dD. 


Lots, 


SQUARE 


6. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRAL ENIGMA, 

A great military post in New York. ‘The capital 
of one of our States. One of the United States, 
A city of Massachusetts. One of the great lakes. 
A city of Pennsylvania. A large river in the south 
og of U.S. Acityof Vermont. A city scourged 
»y yellow fever. One of the United States. The 
capital of one of our States. A cape of New Jersey. 


fhe centrals, read downward, name one of the 
most important cities of the Union. 
EK. E. DeENoy ELLEs. 





BEZ 
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A few 1's for the boys. 





Conundrums. 

What is the difference beiween a shoemaker and 
a maker of dyes?—One makes shoes and the other 
makes hues, 

When is a ship like a railroad track?—When a 
cargo’s on it, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Than-a-top-sis. 

2. One is with a veil, and the other is without 
avail (a veil). 

3. Radiary, adiary. Nonesuch, one such. Plate 

paper, late paper. Latin, atin. Platitude, latitude, 

4. Raising, raisin. Beam, be—am, 

Pa, par, para, Paran, Parana. 

GE2PARiIS 7. Willow, lime, date, hemlock, 
AGENT larch, tamarind, ftir, oak, ash, 
REFER maple, olive, mahogany, teak, 
INEYVE banyan, cocoa, pine, elm, poplar, 
STREW cedar, yew. 

8. Abe, Sam, asp, ate, fib, Eng, mad, ode, hod, 

Jastinade, 
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VENTILATION, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPAN NION 


himself in behind the chimney sufficiently to reach 
the contestants, and the rats stampeded, but not un- 
til they had nearly killed poor Tabby. 
- 
JAPANESE SHOES. 

A writer calls attention to the cheap and effective 
method adopted by the Japanese to protect their 
feet: 

One of the most striking sights that takes the at- 
tention of the traveller in Japan is that of the wooden 
sandals worn by the thirty-live millions of people. 
These sandals have a separate compartment for the 
great toe, and make a clacking noise on the street. 

Straw slippers are also worn, and a traveller, set- 
ting out on a journey, will strap a supply of them 
on his back, that he may put on a new pair when 
the old is worn out. They cost but a cent and a half 
apair. They are rights and lefts,and leave the foot 
free to the air. We never see those deformities of 
the foot in Japan which are so frequent in this 
country. 

They are never worn in the house, being left out- 
side the door; passing down a street, you see long 
rows of them at the doors, old and new, large and 
small, It is surprising to see how rapidly the J: aps 
step out of them, and pick them up again with their 
feet, without stopping when leaving the house. 





acacia 
THREE WEEKS IN THREE MINUTES. 
The familiar lines of ‘Festus’ Bailey, 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial 
We should cont time by heart-throbs;” 





received a singular illustration from the dream of a 
man in Middletown, Conn., not long since: 

In a dream he passed through a trial for murder 
which seemingly lasted three weeks, in which a 
great many witnesses were examined and eloquent 





pl us, hours long, delivered. At last he was ton- 
victed and sentenced, While on the seaffold, pro- 
| testing his innocence to the last, the trap was 


Gases not only have weight, 


from each other in this respeet. 
lightest, 


differ | 
is the 
in balloons, 


but greatly 

Hydrogen 
universal 
bearing them, burdened with fixtures 
gers, to the rarer strata of the 

Carbonic acid the contrary, is so heavy | 
that the lightest balloon, without any fixtures, filled 
with it, and taken the surface of the earth, 
would plunge violently to the earth when it was de- 
tached from its support, Now, as the 


in our rooms, 


and hence its use 
and passen- 
atmosphere, 


gas, on 
above 


latter gas is 
from the lungs 
and from burning Lumps, it has been claimed that it 
is injurious to sleep in a bed near the floor, and that 
rooms should be ventilated from the bottom, and 
not from the top. 

But there is another law besides that of 


constantly thrown off 





yravitation 
,and that 
the tendeney of their mole- 
when not confined, to tly further 
the 





that determines the movements of 
is the law of diffusion, 


ase 
and further 


from each other, the same as in case of 


solids, 


many 





For instance, a lump of sugar soon diffuses itset 
through the tea in a tea-cup, or a handful of salt 
will diffuse itself through a hogshead of water. 
freely-moving gases, 


So 
when mixed, do not arreng? |) 
themselves in strata, but diffuse themselves equally | 
in every direction. 

Moreover, a8 poisonous substances may thus be so 
diluted as to be harmless, so may it be, through ven- 
tilation, with noxious gases. 

It will be seen that, while adequate ventilation is 
exceedingly important, it is immaterial whether it 
is effected at the top or the bottom of a room, 

+> 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ELECTION, 
Mr. J. W. 
still keeps, 


Barber, of New Haven, has kept, 
a diary which he began Jan. 22 


and 
1813. 
Among the entries is the following, that shows, by 
contrast with the present, an improvement in the 
manner of observing an election: 


I8t4, Way tt. Eleetion. Went to Hartford. 

Election was a three-days’ holiday, beginning on 
Thursday, when the Governor was inaugurated, and 
lasting through the week. The country people, for 
miles around, flocked to Hartford. There were al- 
ways gathered more or leas negroes and Indians, 
with their squaws, melancholy remnants of a dying 
race 

The Governor's Guarda, in their British colonial 
uniform, red coats and short breeches, always parad- 
ed. During election, gambling and drunkenness 
held a high earnival. 








Gambling-tables, with dice and liquor-stands, were 
in and around the State-House Square, dancing and 
fiddling going on hard by, “double shuflle and 
breakdown.” 

Men and beys moved amid the throng with glasses | 
and bottles of cherry-rum,; tackled everybody to sell | 
them a drink, making dives, half-a-dozen at a time, | 
upon the countrymen coming in on horseback, and |: 


thirsty from the dust of the roads. 

By noon the liquor had got well cireulated, 
more or less fights took place, with pushing crowds, 
and seizures by the constables, and conveyances to | 
the jail, followed by velling, hooting, drunke n bands. 


when 


+ 
PUSSY IN TROUBLE, 
The Bath Times tells this singular story of a 


valiant eat, and what befell her in doing her duty. 

The Knox and Lincoln Railroad shops here have 
a feline, which has been an affache of the establish- 
ment for nearly six years. During the time many 
bloody battles have been fought between her and 
the rodents, vietory perching on her banners in al- 
most every instance. 

But the most brilliant and successful life, be it of 
cat, dog, or man, gener: ully meets with more or less 
drawbacks; and the ease of the cat has proved no 
exception to the rule. Monday afternoon a large 
wharf rat came creeping into the engine-room, 
doubtless in quest of something to eat, when the cat 
spied him, and “went for him.’ 

After a somewhat protracted and sanguinary con- 
flict Tabby succeeded in gaining the mastery, but 
before she could protit by the victory two additional 
rodents appeared upon the scene, flercely attacked 





her, and with the help of the liberated rat dragged 
her into a large hole behind the furnace chimne y. 

At this juncture the engineer happened along, 
nud went to the rescue of the cat. 


He squeezed | with me! 


sprung. 

But the rope broke and he ran away. He was 
pursued by the people and the police, but he 
eluded them until nightfall, when he ventured to 
visit his home. There he found his wife attacked by 
a gang of ruffians. He killed one of them and 
drove the rest away. Then he awoke and dis- 
covered that he had been through these terrible or- 
deals, all this suffering and anguish, and the three 
weeks’ trial, while sleeping only three minutes. 

BLOWN OVER A TKEE, 

The following seems iacredible, but we at the 
East know little of the frightful power of great tor- 
nadoes. A resident of Collinsville, Ll., writing to 
the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat an account of an 
April cyclone, says: 

A most extraordinary freak of the storm oc- 
eurred outside of the church while those inside 
were suffering from the terrible fright incident to 
the peril they were in. Among the attendants at 
the funeral was Mr. William H. MeKeagh, who had 


left his horse and buggy standing outside the 
church, Ineredible as it may seem, the cyclone 


caught up the beast and buggy, litved them into the 
air to a height of from forty to fifty feet, and after 
whirling them about above and over the tree tops 
ra distance of over 200 feet, dashed them again to 
arth at the southwest corner of Clinton and 
M. tin, Where the beast was instantly converted into 
a mass of crushed bone and jelly, while the buggy 
was torn into a thousand pieces. 





- 
WORSE THAN HOMELESS. 
Not all, possibly not half, the cases of abused chil- 
dren, like the following, find attention and relief. 
Says the New York Sun: 


A bright-eyed, but pale-faced and very ragged, 
boy walked timidly into the Police Central Office on 
Tuesday evening, and said to Inspector Thorne, **A 
policeman told me to come here; [ want to be put 
nwiy.”* 

“Have you no home?” inquired the Inspector. 

“ve got a fadder, but he bes all de time licking 
me,”’ replied the boy. 

“Where does he live?” 

“He lives at 26 Bleecker Street wid a woman.” 

While the little fellow was sturdily making out 
his case, another boy, older, larger, and stronger 
looking, edged his way in, and announced that he 
was his brother, and in the same fix, but had relied 
upon the little fellow to break the ice. He corrobo- 
rated the story first told, and the Inspector sent the 
boys up stairs to Matron Webb. 








+ e 
A CHILD'S COOL COURAGE, 
A little girl of Cincinnati exhibited remarkable 
presence of mind and courage. 


The other day a four-years-old child in Cincinnati 
fell from a baleony tifty feet above a brick pave- 
ment, and went whirling toward the ground. On 
the porch of the story below stood a little girl ten 
years old, who saw the child fall, and put out her 
arms in anattempt to savehim. She ‘lid catch him, 
at the risk of being dragged over also, and though 
} she was not strong enough to hold such a weight, 
| she was able to turn the course of the boy's fall, and | 
he landed at her feet on the tloor of the porch. His 


head was somewhat cut, but his life was saved, and | 


the little girl’s arm was lamed, but not broken. 
+> 
IS THIS SUNDAY? 


A child’s unconscious rebuke of her father is told 
in the Boston Transcript: 


Mr. D. is one of those who think Sunday was 
given for the purpose of enabling him to do little 
odd jobs about the house. His little three-year-old 
was coming down stairs last Thursday morning, 

and, seeing her father pass through the front hal! 
with his tool-box in hand, she cried out innocently, 
“Oh, papa, is this Sunday?” 

. 


—— 


A FRENcH journal expresses its opinion of the 
seltishness of husbands in the following style: 

Riding ina railroad car: Hushand—You are quite 
comfortable, dear? Wife—Yes, love. Husband— 
The cushions are easy and soft, ducky? W ife—Yes, 
darling. Husband—You don’t feel any jolts, pet? 
Wire —No, sweetest. Husband—And there is no 
draught on my lamb, is there, angel? Wife—No, 
my ownest own. Husband—Then change seats 





Parents, do not use vile drugs or nostrums in your | 


families, but use Hop Bitters. ( Cummunicated. 
Special to our readers.—Read the advertisement 
of the Diamond Wafer Barometer on page 205. (Com. 


LADIES can make #5 a day in their own city or town, 
Address E LLIS: M’r’c Co, W altham, Mass. 

FARMS 100 Delaware Fruitand Grain Farms cheap. 
ls Catalogues tree, A. P. GRIFFITH Sinyrna, Del. 


N° IN kK has stood critical tests so well as Payson’s. 
Used 














with a common peu, Without a preparation, 
nothing is so simple or reliable. Sold by all drug- 
gists and stationers, 


Ex Ts best system, taught by mail, by 
Ss ORT PROF. FRED. TEBBETS, 
HAND. livBoN BLocK, SALEM, Mass. 


2 ye 





y4 LE LAW SCHOOL,— Regular —— 
Graduate Course (for degree of D.C. L. 
Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address PRoF. PRANC is 
WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 
TDiho BILLERICA FAMILY SCHOOL for 

Boys it Billerica, Mass., on the Boston & Lowell R. 
K., 19 miles from Boston, 6 from Lowell 1 arly loc: ited 
on Martha’s Vineyard, "and known as M. Mitchell's 
Family school for Boys), is designed to be a se ae Baer of the 
first order for boys. Send for cirewlar, 

M. C. MITCHELL. 


@ LA DIES CIRCULARS 











F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No pay. Send for Cireul: 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


sasy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
san distance the best horse in 
srun on common roads. Send | 
. Stamp for price-list and 24- 
page catalogue with full informa- 
tion. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 

85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


A Liberal Salary to responsible men and women. 
Agents wanted throughout the Union to introduce our 
Royal Washing Compound. Send 3-ct. stamp for particu- 
lars. Royal Compound Co., 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


y 



















. Warranted Perfect. No 
injury to Sewing Machines; uses only the 
treadle ; $ can run 
it. A $10 foot power Grindstone for $2 
Just out! Agents wanted, male or female! 






126 War’ -gton St . Cures 





{sta brook’s 
| ie y months for 50 cts., or 8 mos. 
jand J_of the best songs from 

| Pinafore free as a premium 


~The June No. of Musical 

| srours contains 12 choice 35 

| + yas es,vocal and instrument- 

1 = ‘autiful song “Beacon Light of 

| Home, ” besides popular pieces 

| for #1. Thus ®36.05 worth 

FOR $1. 00. for $1. G. W. RICHARDSON 





PIECE OF Among them 7. 
S l other composers. We send 
| & CO., 37 Temple P1., Boston. 





Adopted by the National League 


for 1879. Price, mailed, $1 50; Pro- 
fessional Dead, $1 25; Amateur | 
aud, $1; “Ss alding’s Base Ball 






le 
“Spi ulding’s Journal of American 
Sports,” containing ee 
cles on Base isall, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, y 
ing, and all out-door sports, with 
prices of a — Senere implements, 
mailed free upon application. 
A. Ss LDING . BROS., 
118 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


«Base Ball Players’ Supplies — 


AND CLUB OUTFITS, 

Sample Balls by mail. 

P.& 8. _ sop red 
4 





or white, $1 2 
Professional i ull, red pa 
white, $1; P. & S. Ama-| 
teur Ball, red or white, 75 | 
cents. P. & S. Trade Mark | 
Ashor W illow lie ts, $3 per 
dozen by Exp 
Sole Agents for America for Philip Highfield’s Arche Ty, 
and Jefferies’s Ce lebrs ated Lawn Tennis. 
Just pebrmes: | “The Modern Rules of Lawn Tennis.” 
Cloth, 2 *The Modern Archer.”” Cloth, 25e. 
Send Toe for our new 
700 illustrations of Sporting Goods, &c. 
PECK 4 SNY DER, 
P. 0. Box 2751, 24 Nassau St., N. Y. 
sim 1 > on their merits, as recommended by 
Pp y one patient to another, Moore’s 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold by Druggists 50 for 50 cents (50-50). | 
See pamphiet “ ‘Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
M ention | this paper. Trial box Free to any Minister 


fh ———— TO SEND 























Active, intelligent bro who can count moneys, are wage od 
from 50 ceuts to $1.00 per day, » chool, at home, among thei 
playmates, Eac with large sign, cire aloo 
to distribut rt cles of Fancy Candies, to 
i in a fewdays. “It's 
i full descrip- 
tion and list o Carticle Ss sent on rex stamp. 

MITC HELL. - WHITELAW, 
Wholesale Confectioners, 70 Walnut St., Cine innatt, 0. 








apufacturers of all kinds of Confectionery, 








Fish- | 


196-page Cat MoRne. containing | 


JUNE 19, 1879. 








| tHE WORLD OVER- 
1E. BEST. 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
te Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


wUnS BROS., New England Gen’'l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
we Send tor Catalogue. 


— JOHNSON'S: 
NEW METHOD OF HARMONY. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. ($100) Just Published. 


This new book is so simple and clear in its explanations 
that any music-teacher or amateur can get an excellent 
idea of the science by simply reading it through. At the 
same time, a most thorough course is marked out for those 
who wish to be composers, including work for many 
months, without, or still better, with a teacher. Thou- 
sands can now learn that have not hitherto been able to do 
$0. 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY 











is received with the greatest favor by all who have exam- 
ined it, and is in itself already a great suecess 
| it. 








fac 


Send for 
Use it in Conventions, bath School herings 
nd “Congresses,’”’ Camp, 


Praise and Prayer-Meetings. 
"aiesiomg — 

Rudiments of Music. 
Pianoforte Primer. 
Organ Primer. 

These are called “Primers,” but are really handsome 
| and valuable books, containing so much information, so 
| many illustrations, cuts and exercises, as more properly 
to deserve the name of “Instruction Books.’ 
| 
| 
| 





(50 ets.) 
(80 cts.) 
(80 cts.) Dr. 


W.-H. Cummings. 
Ernst Pauer. 
Stainer. 


They are part of the magnificent stock of NOVELLOo, 
Ewer & Co., London, (of whom Ditson and Co. are the 
exclusive American Agents s) 

| of the Oratorios, 
A 





, and indicate the great value 
, Chornses (bound and sepa- 
| rate), G nthems + &¢., which are always on 
hand. Every leader, teacher and organist should havea 
catalogue, which will be sent free on applic ation. 


Cants 








Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & co., Boston. 

. New 
Glorious Tidings. oo Be meg ee 
Music, Sparkling, Bright. By Perkins and BENTLEY, 
Samples, post-pi j/cts. Send 5 cts. for 18 pages 
new _ music, Sample Folio. WHITE, SMITH & 
CO., 516 Wa hington Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 
POOR PAPA. By Mary W. PorteER. l6mo. I). 
“Idle Hour Series.” Paper. 50 cents. 









y School Book. 

















It is sure to be a favorite. Summer travellers wiil 
have many a hearty laugh over the volume, and enjoy 
equally the humor of the children and the perplexities of 

apa. 


“Pa 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 
" 

BURNETT'S FLORAL HANDBOOK. 
SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 
Contains the Language of Flowers, for lovers’ us 
betically arranged, with many stanzas from the poe 
the meanings of the precious stones, a calendar for 1879, 
| the changes of the moon, ecl_pses, planets, tables of post- 

age and money-orders, and other useful information. 
This beautiful book is bound in illuminated covers, in gold 
and eight colors; the design is Egyptian, by one of the 
most famous artists of mieerse a. It will be sent on receipt 
| of a 3-ct. stamp, with addres 
| JOSEPH BU RNETT & CO., Boston, Mz ASS. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for mmediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-oflices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your choic’. 

















all labelled, for Sl; 12 for ®2; 19 for %3; 26 for 
3; 35 for 5; 75 for #10; 100 for R13. send 





| for our New de to Rose Culture—60 pages. cle- 
gantly illustrated—and choose from over Five Hun- 
| dred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL. 





| 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
Sportsman, at the Mountain and Seaside. 
Weighing only 13¢ Ibs., and changed to 
either Stool or Cane in 80 seconds. Ob- 
tained of dealers or . we j mailon > ce ipt 
of price. Wooden ad, $2.00; tal 
| Head, $2.50. Address WELLS MANU ACTURING CO. 
35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


Fragrant SOZODONT is a composition of the pu 
and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vegetable king- 
dom. Every ingredient is well known to have a benefi- 
cial effect on the teeth and gums. Its embalming oF 
antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance makes it 
toilet luxury. SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors 
from the breath caused by catarrh, bad teeth, &c. It is 
entirely free from the injurious and acrid properties of 
| tooth-pastes and powders which destroy the enamel. One 
bottle lasts six montha. 

Package agnor 


| 5 gallons of a de- ROOT. BEER faci licious drink, — 


healthy and strengthening. Ask your druggist for it. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARL ES E. HIRES 
215 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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